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THE LOST TOOLS OF LEARNING. 
DOROTHY L. SAYERS. 


Is it not the great defect of our education to-day that although we often 
succeed in teaching our pupils “ subjects,” we fail lamentably on the whole 
in teaching them how to think? They learn everything, except the art of 
learning. It is as though we had taught a child, mechanically and by rule of 
thumb, to play The Harmonious Blacksmith upon the piano, but had never 
taught him the scale or how to read music; so that, having memorised The 
Harmonious Blacksmith, he still had not the faintest notion how to proceed 
from that to tackle The Last Rose of Summer, Why do I say, “‘ As though ”’ ? 
In certain of the arts and crafts we sometimes do precisely this—requiring 
a child to “ express himself ” in paint before we teach him how to handle the 
colours and the brush. There is a school of thought which believes this to 
be the right way to set about the job. But observe—it is not the way in 
which a trained craftsman will go about to teach himself a new medium. He, 
having learned by experience the best way to economise labour and take the 
thing by the right end, will start off by doodling about on an odd piece of 
material, in order to “‘ give himself the feel of the tool.” 

Let us now look at the medieval scheme of education—the syllabus of. 
the schools. It does not matter, for the moment, whether it was devised for 
small children or for older students ; or how long people were supposed to 
take over it. What matters is the light it throws upon what the men of the 
Middle Ages supposed to be the object and the right order of the educative 
process, 
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The syllabus was divided into two parts: the Trivium and Quadrivium. 
The second part—the Quadrivium—consisted of “ subjects,” and need not 
for the moment concern us. The interesting thing for us is the composition 
of the Trivium, which preceded the Quadrivium and was the preliminary 
discipline for it. It consisted of three parts: Grammar, Dialectic, and 
Rhetoric, in that order. 

Now the first thing we notice is that two at any rate of these “‘ subjects ” 
are not what we should call “‘ subjects ” at all: they are only methods of 
dealing with subjects. Grammar indeed is a “ subject.” in the sense that it 
does mean definitely learning a language—at that period it meant learning 
Latin. But language itself is simply the medium in which thought is 
expressed. The whole of the Trivium was in fact intended to teach the pupil 
the proper use of the tools of learning, before he began to apply them to 
** subjects ” at all. First, he learned a language: not just how to order a 
meal in a foreign language, but the structure of language—a language—and: 
hence of language itself—what it was, how it was put together and how it 
worked. Secondly, he learned how to use language : how to define his terms 
and make accurate statements ; how to construct an argument and how to 
detect fallacies in argument (his own arguments and other people’s). 
Dialectic, that is to say, embraced Logic and Disputation. Thirdly, he 
learned to express himself in language: how to say what he had to say 
elegantity and persuasively. At this point, any tendency to express himself 
windily or to use his eloquence so as to make the worse appear the better 
reason would, no doubt, be restrained by his previous teaching in Dialectic. 
If not, his teacher and his fellow-pupils, trained along the same lines, would 
be quick to point out where he was wrong ; for it was they whom he had to 
seek to persuade. At the end of his course, he was required to compose a 
thesis upon some theme set by his masters or chosen by himself, and after- 
wards to defend his thesis against the criticism of the faculty. By this time 
he would have learned—or woe betide him—not merely to write an essay 
on paper, but to speak audibly and intelligibly from a platform, and to use 
his wits quickly when heckled. The heckling, moreover, would not consist 
solely of offensive personalities or of irrelevant queries about what Julius 
Cesar said in 55 8.c.—though no doubt medieval dialectic was enlivened in 
practice by plenty of such primitive repartee. But there would also be 
questions, cogent and shrewd, from those who had already run the gauntlet 
of debate, or were making ready to run it. 

It is, of course, quite true that bits and pieces of the medizval tradition 
still linger, or have been revived, in the ordinary school syllabus of to-day. 
Some knowledge of grammar is still required when learning a foreign language 
—perhaps I should say, “is again required”; for during my own lifetime 
we passed through a phase when the teaching of declensions and conjugations 
was considered rather reprehensible, and it was considered better to pick 
these things up as we went along. School debating societies flourish ; essays 
are written; the necessity for “ self-expression ” is stressed, and perhaps 
even over-stressed. But these activities are cultivated more or less in detach- 
ment, as belonging to the special subjects in which they are pigeon-holed 
rather than as forming one coherent scheme of mental training to which all 
** subjects ” stand in a subordinate relation. “‘ Grammar ” belongs especially 
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to the “‘ subject ” of foreign languages, and essay-writing to the “ subject ” 
called “‘ English”; while Dialectic has become almost entirely divorced 
from the rest of the curriculum, and is frequently practised unsystematically 
and out of school-hours as a separate exercise, only very loosely related to the 
main business of learning. Taken by and large, the great difference of 
emphasis between the two conceptions holds good : modern education con- 
centrates on teaching subjects, leaving the method of thinking, arguing, and 
expressing one’s conclusions to be picked up by the scholar as he goes along ; 
medizval education concentrated on first forging and learning to handle the 
tools of learning, using whatever subject came handy as a piece of material on 
which to doodle until the use of the tool became second nature. 

** Subjects ” of some kind there must be, of course. One cannot learn 
the use of a tool by merely waving it in the air; neither can one learn the 
theory of grammar without learning an actual language, or learn to argue and 
orate without speaking about something in particular. The debating subjects 
of the Middle Ages were drawn largely from Theology, or from the Ethics 
and History of Antiquity. Often, indeed, they became stereotyped, especially 
towards the end of the period; and the far-fetched and wire-drawn absurd- 
ities of scholastic argument fretted Milton and provide food for merriment 
even to this day. Whether they were in themselves any more hackneyed 
and trivial than the usual subjects set nowadays for “ essay-writing ” I 
should not like to say : we may ourselves grow a little weary of “‘ A Day in 
My Holidays,” “*‘ What I should Like to Do when I Leave School,” and all 
the rest of it. But most of the merriment is misplaced, because the aim and 
object of the debating thesis has by now been lost sight of. A glib speaker 
in the Brains Trust once entertained his audience (and reduced the late 
Charles Williams to helpless rage) by asserting that in the Middle Ages it 
was a matter of faith to know how many archangels could dance on the point 
of a needle. I need not say, I hope, that it never was a “ matter of faith ” ; 
it was simply a debating exercise, whose set subject was the nature of angelic 
substance: were angels material, and if so, did they occupy space? The 
answer usually adjudged correct is, I believe, that angels are pure intelli- 
gences ; not material, but limited, so that they have location in space but 
not extension. An analogy might be drawn from human thought, which is 
similarly non-material and similarly limited. Thus, if your thought is con- 
centrated upon one thing—say, the point of a needle—it is located there in 
the sense that it is not elsewhere ; but although it is “‘ there,’’ it occupies no 
space there, and there is nothing to prevent an infinite number of different 
people’s thoughts being concentrated upon the same needle-point at the 
same time. The proper subject of the argument is thus seen to be the dis- 
tinction between location and extension in space ; the matter on which the 
argument is exercised happens to be the nature of angels (although, as we 
have seen, it might equally well have been something else); the practical 
lesson to be drawn from the argument is not to use words like “‘ there” in a 
loose and unscientific way, without specifying whether you mean “ located 
there ” or “‘ occupying space there.” Scorn in plenty has been poured out 
upon the medieval passion for hair-splitting: but when we look at the 
shameless abuse made, in print and on the platform, of controversial expres- 
sions with shifting and ambiguous connotations, we may feel it in our hearts 
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to wish that every reader and hearer had been so defensively armoured by 
his education as to be able to cry: Distinguo. 

For we let our young men and women go out unarmed, in a day when 
armour was never so necessary. By teaching them all to read, we have left 
them at the mercy of the printed word. By the invention of the film and 
the radio, we have made certain that no aversion to reading shall secure 
them from the incessant battery of words, words, words. They do not know 
what the words mean; they do not know how to ward them off or blunt 
their edge or fling them back; they are a prey to words in their emotions 
instead of being the masters of them in their intellects. We who were 
scandalised in 1940 when men were sent to fight armoured tanks with rifles, 
are not scandalised when young men and women are sent into the world to 
fight massed propaganda with a smattering of ‘‘ subjects”’; and when 
whole classes and whole nations become hypnotised by the arts of the spell- 
binder, we have the impudence to be astonished. We dole out lip-service to 
the importance of education—lip-service and, just occasionally, a little grant 
of money ; we postpone the school leaving-age, and plan to build bigger and 
better schools ; the teachers slave conscientiously in and out of school-hours, 
till responsibility becomes a burden and a nightmare; and yet, as I believe, all 
this devoted effort is largely frustrated, because we have lost the tools of learn- 
ing, and in their absence can only make a botched and piecemeal job of it. 

What, then, are we to do? We cannot go back to the Middle Ages, 
That is a ery to which we have become accustomed. We cannot go back— 
or can we? Distinguo. I should like every term in that proposition defined. 
Does ‘‘ Go back ” mean a retrogression in time, or the revision of an error ? 
The first is clearly impossible per se ; the second is a thing which wise men 
do every day. ‘‘ Cannot ’—does this mean that our behaviour is determined 
by some irreversible cosmic mechanism, or merely that such an action 
would be very difficult in view of the opposition it would provoke? “* The 
Middle Ages ”—obviously the twentieth century is not and cannot be the 
fourteenth ; but if ‘‘ the Middle Ages ”’ is, in this context, simply a picturesque 
phrase denoting a particular educational theory, there seems to be no a priori 
reason why we should not “‘ go back ” to it—with modifications—as we have 
already ‘‘ gone back,” with modifications, to, let us say, the idea of playing 
Shakespeare’s plays as he wrote them, and not in the “‘ modernised ” versions 
of Cibber and Garrick, which once seemed to be the latest thing in theatrical 
progress. 

Let us amuse ourselves by imagining that such progressive retrogression 
is possible, Let us make a clean sweep of all educational authorities, and 
furnish ourselves with a nice little school of boys and girls whom we may 
experimentally equip for the intellectual conflict along limes chosen by our- 
selves. We will endow them with exceptionally docile parents; we will 
staff our school with teachers who are themselves perfectly familiar with the 
aims and methods of the Trivium ; we will have our buildings and staff large 
enough to allow our classes to be small enough for adequate handling ; and 
we will postulate a Board of Examiners willing and qualified to test the 
products we turn out. Thus prepared, we will attempt to sketch out a 
syllabus—a modern Trivium ‘“‘ with modifications ” ; and we will see where 
we get to. 
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But first: what age shall the children be? Well, if one is to educate 
them on novel lines, it will be better that they should have nothing to 
unlearn ; besides, one cannot begin a good thing too early, and the Trivium 
is by its nature not learning, but a preparation for learning. We will therefore 
‘catch ’em young,” requiring only of our pupils that they shall be able to 
read, write and cipher. 

My views about child-psychology are, I admit, neither orthodox nor 
enlightened. Looking back upon myself (since I am the child I know best 
and the only child I can pretend to know from inside) I recognise in myself 
three stages of development. These, in a rough-and-ready fashion, I will call 
the Poll-parrot, the Pert, and the Poetic—the latter coinciding, approxi- 
mately, with the onset of puberty. The Poll-parrot stage is the one in which 
learning by heart is easy and, on the whole, pleasurable ; whereas reasoning 
is difficult and, on the whole, little relished. At this age one readily memorises 
the shapes and appearances of things ; one likes to recite the number-plates 
of cars ; one rejoices in the chanting of rhymes and the rumble and thunder 
of unintelligible polysyllables ; one enjoys the mere accumulation of things. 
The Pert Age, which follows upon this (and, naturally, overlaps it to some 
extent) is only too familiar to all who have to do with children : it is charac- 
terised by contradicting, answering-back, liking to “catch people out ” 
(especially one’s elders) and the propounding of conundrums (especially 
the kind with a nasty verbal catch in them). Its nuisance-value is extremely 
high. It usually sets in about the Lower Fourth. The Poetic Age is popularly 
known as the “ difficult ” age. It is self-centred ; it yearns to express itself ; 
it rather specialises in being misunderstood ; it is restless and tries to achieve 
independence ; and, with good luck and good guidance, it should show the 
beginnings of creativeness, a reaching-out towards a synthesis of what it 
already knows, and a deliberate eagerness to know and do some one thing in 
preference to all others. Now it seems to me that the lay-out of the Trivium 
adapts itself with a singular appropriateness to these three ages: Grammar 
to the Poll-parrot, Dialectic to the Pert, and Rhetoric to the Poetic age. 

Let us begin, then, with Grammar. This, in practice, means the grammar 
of some language in particular; and it must be an inflected language. The 
grammatical structure of an uninflected language is far too analytical to be 
tackled by any one without previous practice in Dialectic. Moreover, the 
inflected languages interpret the uninflected, whereas the uninflected are of 
little use in interpreting the inflected. I will say at once, quite firmly, that 
the best grounding for education is the Latin grammar. I say this, not 
because Latin is traditional and medieval, but simply because even a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Latin cuts down the labour and pains of learning 


lalmost any other subject by at least 50 per cent. It is the key to the 


vocabulary and structure of all the Romance languages and to the structure 
of all the Teutonic languages, as well as to the technical vocabulary of all the 
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of Basque or Sanskrit.). Russian is, of course, helpful with the other 
Slav dialects.. There is something also to be said for classical Greek. But 
my own choice is Latin. Having thus pleased the Classicists I will 
proceed to horrify them by adding that I do not think it either wise or 
necessary to cramp the ordinary pupil upon the Procrustean bed of the 
Augustan Age, with its highly elaborate and artificial verse-forms and 
oratory. The post-classical and medieval Latin, which was a living language 
down to the end of the Renaissance, is easier and in some ways livelier, both 
in syntax and rhythm; and a study of it ‘helps to dispel the widespread 
notion that learning and literature came to a full-stop when Christ was born 
and only woke up again at the Dissolution of the Monasteries. 

However, I am running ahead too fast. We are still in the grammatical 
stage. Latin should be begun as early as possible—at a time when inflected 
speech seems no more astonishing than any other phenomenon in an astonish- 
ing- world ; and when the chanting of ‘‘ amo, amas, amat”’ is as ritually 
agreeable to the feelings as the chanting of “‘ eeny, meeny, miney, mo.” 

During this age we must, of course, exercise the mind on other things 
besides Latin grammar. Observation and memory are the faculties most 
lively at this period ; and if we are to learn a contemporary foreign language 
we should begin now, before the facial and mental muscles become rebellious 
to strange intonations. Spoken French or German can be practised alongside 
the grammatical discipline of the Latin. 

In English, verse and prose can’ be learned by heart, and the pupil’s 
memory should be stored with stories of every kind—classical myth, European 
legend, and so forth. I do not think that the Classical stories and masterpieces 
of ancient literature should be made the vile bodies on which to practise the 
technics of Grammar—that was a fault of mediseval education which we need 
not perpetuate. The stories can be enjoyed and remembered in English, and 
related to their origin at a subsequent stage. Recitation aloud should be 
practised—individually or in chorus; for we must not forget that we are 
laying the ground work for Disputation and Rhetoric. 

The grammar of History should consist, I think, of dates, events, anecdotes 
and personalities. A set of dates to which one can peg all later historical 
knowledge is of enormous help later on in establishing the perspective of 
history. It does not greatly matter which dates: those of the Kings of 
England will do very nicely, provided that they are accompanied by pictures 
of costume, architecture, and all “every-day things,” so that the mere 
mention of a date calls up a strong visual presentment of the whole period. 

Geography will similarly be presented in its factual aspect, with maps, 
natural features and visual presentment of customs, costumes, flora, fauna 
and so on; and I believe myself that the discredited and old-fashioned 
memorising of a few capital cities, rivers, mountain ranges, etc., does no harm. 
Stamp-collecting may be encouraged. 

Science, in the Poll-parrot period, arranges itself naturally and ‘easily 
round collections—the identifying and naming of spécimens and, in general, 
the kind of thing that used to be called ‘“‘ natural history,” or, still more 


charmingly, ‘‘ catural philosophy.”’ To know the names and properties off. 


things is, at this age, a satisfaction in itself: to recognise a devil’s coach- 
horse at sight, and assure one’s foolish elders that, in spite of its appearance, 
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it does not sting; to be able to pick out Cassiopeia and the Pleiades, and 
possibly even to know who Cassiopeia and the Pleiades were ; to be aware 
that a whale is not a fish, and a bat not a bird—all these things give a pleasant 
sensation of superiority ; while te know a ring-snake from an adder or a 
poisonous from an edible toadstool is a kind of knowledge that has also a 
practical value. 

The grammar of Mathematics begins, of course, with the multiplication 
table, which, if not learnt now, will never be learnt with pleasure ; and with 
the recognition of geometrical shapes and the grouping of numbers. These 
exercises lead naturally to the doing of simple sums in arithmetic; and if 
the pupil shows a bent that way, a facility acquired at this stage is all to the 
good, More complicated mathematical processes may, and perhaps should, 
be postponed, for reasons which will presently appear. 

So far (except, of course, for the Latin), our curriculum contains nothing 
that departs very far from common practice. The difference will be felt 
rather in the attitude of the teachers, who must look upon all these activities 
less as ‘“‘ subjects ’’ in themselves than as a gathering-together of material for 
use in the next part of the Trivium. What that material actually is, is only 
of secondary importance ; but it is as well that anything and everything 
which can usefully be committed to memory should be memorised at this 
period, whether it is immediately intelligible or not. The modern tendency 
is to try and force rational explanations on a child’s mind at too early an age. 
Intelligent questions, spontaneously asked, should, of course, receive an 
immediate and rational answer ; but it is a great mistake to suppose that a 
child cannot readily enjoy and remember things that are beyond its power 
to analyse—particularly if those things have a strong imaginative appeal (as, 
for example, Kubla. Khan), an attractive jingle (like some of the memory- 
rhymes for Latin genders), or an abundance of rich, resounding polysyllables 
(like the Quicunque Vult). 

This reminds me of the Grammar of Theology. I shall add it to the 
curriculum, because Theology is the Mistress-science, without which the 
whole educational structure will necessarily lack its final synthesis. Those 
who disagree about this will remain content to leave their pupils’ education 
still full of loose ends. This will matter rather less than it might, since by 
the time that the tools of learning have been forged the student will be able 
to tackle Theology for himself, and will probably insist upon doing so and 
making sense of it. Still, it is as well to have this matter also handy and 
ready for the reason to work upon. At the grammatical age, therefore, we 
should become acquainted with the story of God and Man in outline—.e. 
the Old and New Testament presented as parts of a single narrative of 
Creation, Rebellion, and Redemption—and also with ‘‘ the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments.” At this stage, it does not matter 
nearly so much that, these things should be fully understood as that they 
should be known and remembered. Remember, it is material that we are 
collecting. 

It is difficult to say at what age, precisely, we should pass from the first 
to the second part of the Trivium. Generally speaking, the answer’is: so 


“soon as the pupil shows himself disposed to Pertness and interminable argu- 


ment (or, as a school-master correspondent of mine more elegantly puts it : 
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** When the capacity for abstract thought begins to manifest itself”), For 
as, in the first part, the master-faculties are Observation and Memory, so in 
the second, the master-faculty is the Discursive Reason. In the first, the 
exercise to which the rest of the material was, as it were, keyed, was the 
Latin Grammar ; in the second the key-exercise will be Formal Logic. It is 
here that our curriculum shows its first sharp divergence from modern 
standards. The disrepute into which Formal Logic has fallen is entirely 
unjustified ; and its neglect is the root cause of nearly all those disquieting 
symptoms which we may note in the modern intellectual constitution. 
Logic has been discredited, partly because we have fallen into a habit of 
supposing that we are conditioned almost entirely by the intuitive and the 
unconscious. There is no time now to argue whether this is true; I will 
content myself with observing that to neglect the proper training of the 
reason is the best possible way to make it true, and to ensure the supremacy 
of the intuitive, irrational and unconscious elements in our make-up. A 
secondary cause for the disfavour into which Formal Logic has fallen is the 
belief that it is entirely based upon universal assumptions that are either 
unprovable or tautological. This is not true. Not all universal propositions 
are of this kind. But even if they were, it would make no difference, since 
every syllogism whose major premiss is in the form “ All A is B” can be 
recast in hypothetical form. Logic is the art of arguing correctly: “If A, 
then B”; the method is not invalidated by the hypothetical character of A. 
Indeed, the practical utility of Formal Logic to-day lies not so much in the 
establishment of positive conclusions as in the prompt detection and exposure 
of invalid inference. 

Let us now quickly review our material and see how it is to be related to 
Dialectic. On the Language side, we shall now have our Vocabulary and 
Morphology at our finger-tips; henceforward we can concentrate more 
particularly on Syntax and Analysis (i.e. the logical construction of speech) 
and the history of Language (i.e. how we came to arrange our speech as we 
do in order to convey our thoughts). 

Our Reading will proceed from narrative and lyric to essays, argument 
and criticism, and the pupil will learn to try his own hand at writing this 
kind of thing. Many lessons—on whatever subject—will take the form of 
debates ; and the place of individual or choral recitation will be taken by 
dramatic performances, with special attention to plays in which an argument 
is stated in dramatic form. 

Maithematics—Algebra, Geometry, and the more advanced kind of 
Arithmetic—will now enter into the syllabus and take its place as what it 
really is: not a separate “ subject” but a sub-department of Logic. It is 
neither more nor less than the rule of the syllogism in its particular application 
to number and measurement, and should be taught as such, instead of being, 
for some, a dark mystery, and for others, a special revelation, neither illumi- 
nating, nor illuminated by any other part of knowledge. 

History, aided by a simple system of ethics derived from the Grammar of 
Theology, will provide much suitable material for discussion; was the 
behaviour of this statesman. justified ? What was the effect of such an 
enactment ? What are the arguments for and against this or that form of 
government ? We shall thus get an introduction to constitutional History— 
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a subject meaningless to the young child, but of absorbing interest to those 
who are prepared to argue and debate. Theology itself will furnish material 
for argument about conduct and morals ; and should have its scope extended 
by a simplified course of dogmatic theology (i.e. the rational structure of 
Christian thought), clarifying the relations between the dogma and the ethics, 
and lending itself to that application of ethical principles in particular 
instances which is properly called casuistry. Geography and the Sciences will 
all likewise provide material for Dialectic. 

But above all, we must not neglect the material which is so abundant in 
the pupils’ own daily life. There is a delightful passage in Leslie Paul’s The 
Living Hedge which tells how a number of small boys enjoyed themselves for 
days arguing about an extraordinary shower of rain which had fallen in their 
town—a shower so localised that it left one half of the main street wet and 
the other dry. Could one, they argued, properly say that it had rained that 
day on or over the town or only in the town? How many drops of water 
were required to constitute rain? and soon. Argument about this led on 
to a host of similar problems about rest and motion, sleep and waking, est 
and non est, and the infinitesimal division of time. The whole passage is an 
admirable example of the spontaneous development of the ratiocinative 
faculty and the natural and proper thirst of the awakening reason for 
definition of terms and exactness of statement. All events are food for such 
an appetite. An umpire’s decision ; the degree to which one may transgress 
the spirit of a regulation without being trapped by the letter; on such 
questions as these, children are born casuists, and their natural propensity 
only needs to be developed and trained—and, especially, brought into an 
intelligible relationship with events in the grown-up world. The newspapers 
are full of good material for such exercises : legal decisions, on the one hand, 
in cases where the cause at issue is not too abstruse ; on the other, fallacious 
reasoning and muddle-headed argument, with which the correspondence 
columns of certain papers one could name are abundantly stocked. 

Wherever the matter for Dialectic is found, it is, of course, highly impor- 
tant that attention should be focused upon the beauty and economy of a 
fine demonstration or a well-turned argument, lest veneration should wholly 
die. Criticism must not be merely destructive; though at the same time 
both teacher and pupils must be ready to detect fallacy, slipshod reasoning, 
ambiguity, irrelevance and redundancy, and to pounce upon them like rats. 

This is the moment when précis-writing may be usefully undertaken ; 
together with such exercises as the writing of an essay, and the reduction of 
it, when written, by 25 or 50 per cent. 

It will doubtless be objected that to encourage young persons at the 
Pert Age to browbeat, correct, and argue with their elders will render them 
perfectly intolerable. My answer is that children of that age are intolerable 
anyhow; and that their natural argumentativeness may just as well be 
canalised to good purpose as allowed to run away into the sands. It may, 
indeed, be rather less obtrusive at home if it is disciplined in school ; and, 
anyhow, elders who have abandoned the wholesome principle that children 
should be seen and not heard have no one to blame but themselves. The 
teachers, to be sure, will have to mind their step, or they may get more than 
they bargained for. All children sit in judgement on their masters; and if 
Vou. XLVI. No. 1 
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the Chaplain’s sermon or the Headmistress’s annual Speech-day address 
should by any chance afford an opening for the point of the critical wedge, 
that wedge will go home the more forcibly under the weight of the Dialectical 
hammer, wielded by a practised hand. That is why I said that the teachers 
themselves would have to have undergone the discipline of the Trivium 
before they set out to impose it on their charges. 

Once again: the contents of the syllabus at this stage may be anything 
you like. The ‘‘ subjects ” supply material ; but they are all to be regarded 
as mere grist for the mental mill to work upon. The pupils should be en- 
couraged to go and forage for their own information, and so guided towards 
the proper use of libraries and books of reference, and shown how to tell 
which sources are authoritative and which are not. 

Towards the close of this stage, the pupils will probably be beginning to 
discover for themselves that their knowledge and experience are insufficient, 
and that their trained intelligences need a great deal more material to chew 
upon. The imagination—usually dormant during the Pert Age—will 
reawaken, and prompt them to suspect the limitations of logic and reason. 
This means that they are passing into the Poetic Age and are ready to embark 
on the study of Rhetoric. The doors of the storehouse of knowledge should 
now be thrown open for them to browse about as they will. The things once 
learned by rote will now be seen in new contexts; the things once coldly 
analysed can now be brought together to form a new synthesis ; here and 
there a sudden insight will bring about that most exciting of all discoveries : 
the realisation that a truism is true. 

It is difficult to map out any general syllabus for the study of Rhetoric : 
a certain freedom is demanded. In literature, appreciation should be again 
allowed to take the lead over destructive criticism; and self-expression in 
writing can go forward, with its tools now sharpened to cut clean and observe 
proportion. Any child that already shows a disposition to specialise should 
be given his head: for, when the use of the tools has been well and truly 
learned it is available for any study whatever. It would be well, I think, 
that each pupil should learn to do one, or two, subjects really well, while 
taking a few classes in subsidiary subjects so as to keep his mind open to the 
inter-relations of all knowledge. Indeed, at this stage, our difficulty will be 
to keep ‘‘ subjects ” apart ; for as Dialectic will have shown all branches of 
learning to be inter-related, so Rhetoric will tend to show that all knowledge 
is one. To show this, and show why it is so, is pre-eminently the task of the 
Mistress-science. But whether Theology is studied or not, we should at least 
insist that children who seem inclined to specialise on the mathematical and 
scientific side should be obliged to attend some lessons in the Humanities and 
vice versd. At this stage also, the Latin Grammar, having done its work, 
may be dropped for those who prefer to carry on their language studies on 
the modern side ; while those who are likely never to have any great use or 
aptitude for mathematics might also be allowed to rest, more or less, upon 
their oars. Generally speaking : whatsoever is mere apparatus may now be 
allowed to fall into the background, while the trained mind is gradually 
prepared for specialisation ‘in the “‘ subjects ” which, when the Trivium is 
completed, it should be perfectly well equipped to tackle on its own. The 
final synthesis of the Trivium—the presentation and public defence of the 
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thesis—should be restored in some ‘form; perhaps as a kind of “ leaving 
examination ” during the last term at school. 

The scope of Rhetoric depends also on whether the pupil is to be turned 
out into the world at the age of sixteen, or whether he is to proceed to public 
school and/or university. Since, really, Rhetoric should be taken at about 
fourteen, the first category of pupil should study Grammar from about nine 
to eleven, and Dialectic from twelve to fourteen ; his last two school years 
would then be devoted to Rhetoric, which, in his case, would be of a fairly 
specialised and vocational kind, suiting him to enter immediately upon some 
practical career. A pupil of the second category would finish his Dialectical 
course in his Preparatory School, and take Rhetoric during his first two years 
at his Public School. At sixteen, he would be ready to start upon those 
““ subjects ” which are proposed for his later study at the university ; and 
this part of his education will correspond to the medieval Quadrivium. 
What this amounts to is that the ordinary pupil, whose formal education 
ends at sixteen, will take the Trivium only ; whereas scholars will take both 
Trivium and Quadrivium. 

Is the Trivium, then, a sufficient education for life? Properly taught, I 
believe that it should be. At the end of the Dialectic, the children will 
probably seem to be far behind their coevals brought up on old-fashioned 
“modern ” methods, so far as detailed knowledge of specific subjects is con- 
cerned. But after the age of fourteen they should be able to overhaul the 
others hand over fist. Indeed, I am not at all sure that a pupil thoroughly 
proficient in the Trivium would not be fit to proceed immediately to the 
university at the age of sixteen, thus proving himself the equal of his medizval 
counterpart, whose precocity often appears to us so astonishing and unaccount- 
able. This, to be sure, would make hay of the public-school system, and 
disconcert the universities very much—it would, for example, make quite a 
different thing of the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race. But I am not now 
considering the feelings of academic bodies: I am concerned only with the 
proper training of the mind to encounter and deal with the formidable mass 
of undigested problems presented to it by the modern world. For the tools 
of learning are the same, in any and every subject; and the person who 
knows how to use them will, at any age, get the mastery of a new subject in 
half the time and with a quarter of the effort expended by the person who 
has not the tools at his command. To learn six subjects without remembering 
how they were learnt does nothing to ease the approach to a seventh; to 
have learnt and remembered the art of learning makes the approach to every 
subject an open door. 

It is clear that the successful teaching of this neo-medieval curriculum 
will depend even more than usual upon the working together of the whole 
teaching staff towards a common purpose. Since no subject is considered as 
an end in itself, any kind of rivalry in the staff-room will be sadly out of place. 
The fact that a pupil is unfortunately obliged, for some reason, to miss the 
History period on Fridays, or the Shakespeare class on Tuesdays, or even to 
omit a whole subject in favour of some other subject, must not be allowed to 
cause any heart-burnings—the essential is that he should acquire the method 
of learning in whatever medium suits him best. If human nature suffers 
under this blow to one’s professional pride in one’s own subject, there is 
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comfort in the thought that the end-of-term examination results will not be 
affected ; for the papers will be so arranged as to be an examination in 
method, by whatever means. 

I will add that it is highly important that every teacher should, for his 
or her own sake, be qualified and required to teach in all three parts of the 
Trivium ; otherwise the Masters of Dialectic, especially, might find their 
minds hardening into a permanent adolescence. For this reason, teachers in 
Preparatory Schools should also take Rhetoric classes in the Public Schools 
to which they are attached ; or, if they are not so attached, then by arrange- 
ment in other schools in the same neighbourhood. Alternatively, a few 
preliminary classes in Rhetoric might be taken in Preparatory Schools from 
the age of thirteen onwards. 

Before concluding these necessarily very sketchy suggestions, I ought to 
say why I think it necessary, in these days, to go back to a discipline which 
we had discarded. The truth is that for the last 300 years or so we have 
been living upon our educational capital. The post-Renaissance world, 
bewildered and excited by the profusion of new “ subjects ”’ offered to it, 
broke away from the old discipline (which had, indeed, become sadly dull and 
stereotyped in its practical application) and imagined that henceforward it 
could, as it were, disport itself happily in its new and extended Quadrivium 
without passing through the Trivium. But the scholastic tradition, though 
broken and maimed, still lingered in the public schools and universities : 
Milton, however much.he protested against it, was formed by it—the debate 
of the Fallen Angels, and the disputation of Abdiel with Satan have the tool- 
marks of the Schools upon them, and might, incidentally, profitably figure 
as a set passage for our Dialectical studies. Right down to the nineteenth 
century, our public affairs were mostly managed, and our books and journals 
were for the most part written, by people brought up in homes, and trained 
in places, where that tradition was still alive in the memory and almost in 
the blood. Just so, many people to-day who are atheist or agnostic in religion, 
are governed in their conduct by a code of Christian ethics which is so rooted 
in their unconscious assumptions that it never occurs to them to question it. 
But one cannot live on capital for ever. A tradition, however firmly rooted, 
if it is never watered, though it dies hard, yet in the end it dies, And to-day 
a great number—perhaps the majority—of the men and women who handle 
our affairs, write our books and our newspapers, carry out research, present 
our plays and our films, speak from our platforms and pulpits—yes, and who 
educate our young people, have never, even in a lingering traditional memory, 
undergone the scholastic discipline. Less and less do the children who come 
to be educated bring any of that tradition with them. We have lost the tools 
of learning—the axe and the wedge, the hammer and the saw, the chisel and 
the plane—that were so adaptable to all tasks. Instead of them, we have 
merely a set of complicated jigs, each of which will do but one task and no 
more, and in using which eye and hand receive no training, so that no man 
ever sees the work as a whole or “‘ looks to the end of the work.” What use 
is it to pile task on task and prolong the days of labour, if at the close the 
chief object is left unattained ? It is not the fault of the teachers—they work 
only too hard already. The combined folly of a civilisation that has forgotten 
its own roots is forcing them to shore up the tottering weight of an educational 
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structure that is built upon sand. They are doing for their pupils the work 
which the pupils themselves ought to do. For the sole true end of education 


is simply this: to teach men how to learn for themselves; and whatever 
instruction fails to do this is effort spent in. vain. 


WrruaM, Essex. 


DOROTHY L. SAYERS. 











MISCARRIAGE OF THE SOCIAL ORDER. 


J. W. SCOTT, 
Formerly Professor of Philosophy in the University of Wales. 


On the night of last August 20, the sound of the first sentence of Mr Dalton’s 
‘* crisis ”? speech across the wireless had hardly ceased before the British 
nation knew that it was back in a position similar to that of 1931; with, 
however, a difference. The British nation was bewildered then. Its case is 
more serious now; but it is not bewildered. In the interval, so far as the 
commonsense of all these grave matters is concerned, we British have become 
an educated people. Experts and financial editors are sensing as much, and 
on the whole are learning to drop their patois and speak to us as man to man. 
Not many have failed to grasp the gist of what they have had to tell us; 
that, in the extremity of our after-the-war exhaustion, we have found our- 
selves short, and had to borrow money ; borrow, that is to say (to put the 
last word more simply), a number, and a rather apalling number, of claims 
upon the great storehouse across the Atlantic where our bread and meat are ; 
that there have been complications connected with those claims ; amongst 
others a “run” on them by our other creditors whose bread and meat are 
there too. And between the amounts we have had to let them take, 
and those we ourselves have eaten up, our hoard has melted from us, and we 
are almost as much alone and naked in the world as in the days when we first 
stood-in against the common enemy. Our question now is not so much 
whether America will give us more dollar-claims to buy the things we need 
to get upon our feet ; as whether, without such, our other creditors will give 
us the things themselves for what little we can now offer. We are dependent 
on our promises-to-pay, and the world is falling away from us—let us hope, 
a little shamefacedly. 

For as things historical go, that great military stand of ours, of which we 
are now the victims, did, thank God, contain something of the genuine- 
heroic. It was in part for principle that we stood. And yet we are not the 
victims only of that stand, but also of vast moral failures of our own. We 
acted, indeed. We stood by Poland. But we were in a queer, agglutinated 
kind of a world ;_ a world all so stuck together, that our act simply registered 
on our neighbours, and dragged them into a vortex. It was a machine 
world ; and what should have been a clean and clear, autonomous national 
deed, became but the turning of a button which committed the whole. It 
was our doing. For honour it was done, too, if you like. But we only 
threw a match into powder. 

Who prepared that powder? Who made the machine? The only 
possible answer is that we did. Perhaps we had to. Nay, from one point of 
view, we not only had to; we did it in obedience to the highest of all neces- 
sities. For there is much to favour the opinion that the machine was part 
of our historical Christianity. It was our way of rolling over the great load of 
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human toil onto a back that could bear it, a great broad back of insensible 
steel. It was our substitute for slavery. Great driven hosts of shackled 
human beings might build the pyramids and raise the Stonehenges of other 
civilisations. In ours, where the slave was also among those for whom 
Christ died, it could not be so. He must be got free. And, as through the 
Christian ages, he came up his long, slow way towards freedom, the machine 
slipped into his place, and took over the burden ; took it over and carried it 
—surely there was something divine in this too—to heights of achievement 
which the others had never even distantly approached. It was our high 
destiny to invent the machine. It was the instrument of our historic purposes. 

But we need not have given it our souls to keep. That is what we 
have done. We have made our whole world a machine. We must recover 
those souls of ours. Perhaps, and if so it is a compensatory circumstance, the 
one best or the only means of achieving that, was to tread the full hardness 
of the way which lies now all too probably before us. 

It is the machine that has now hit us the blow. Against it and nothing 
else we have to recoil. And our success will be in proportion as, by restraining 
the great destroyer of our autonomy, we can recover an environment in 
which we can morally act. 

For the worst of a mechanism embracing the world is that it dovetails 
the masses of men into one another till no man’s act proceeds authentically 
from himself but is merely dragged out of other people. The erstwhile moral 
individual is in a jam; he cannot move but can only rend or tear, with 
unpredictable consequences, The other side of this is that a breakdown in 
any one place locks the mechanism everywhere else ; and, correspondingly, 
it cannot start again at any point until it is all ready to start. And so, 
perverse as it seems in August 1947, some experts fear lest literal unemploy- 
ment descend upon a world whose man-power, so far from being superfluous, 
is woefully short of what is needed for the mountains of piled-up work waiting 
to be done. 

But if the machine is killing our autonomy, why cannot we help going on 
with it, making it abler and abler to doso? The answer, alas, is as distinct as 
itis unflattering. It is the state of our souls. The explanation is not, perhaps, 
all there. The thing itself is a deceiver; its real nature is concealed 
behind an innocent face ; and, partly, we are the deceived. The movement’s 
general drift is totally unlike the individual steps of which that drift is made 
up, and it is from the individual steps that we cannot refrain. The total 
direction is towards a life for mankind, in which bouts of unnatural activity 
alternate with paralytic seizures. Yet every individual step that way, seems 
compact of all reasonableness. ‘‘ They really ought to standardise all these 
things,” said my local ironmonger to me the other day when I took him my 
garden syringe to get a new spare part and he could not find one to fit. And 
he is always saying that. Said Henry Ford, in his directive about the new 
conveyor belt : ‘“* No man to take steps, and no one to lean over.”’ Exactly ! 
The lining-up lightens the burden. Our souls love it. Does not the whole 
world run smoother? But the whole world is working up a speed, in 
consequence, that makes it lurch along its course ever more dangerously, and 
crash in the more alarming confusion, whenever a new occasion comes. This 
is where the Devil is to pay. It is against this that we must recoil now. 
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Is it possible to conceive our reacting against the mechanised life with 
success ? Is it vain to scan the horizon for an alternative? Many, very 
many, will only greet the question with the shake of a weary head. Yet surely 
there is some cue in the trouble itself. The trouble is the kind of a world we 
are in. We cannot act; we can only commit other people. How far is this 
whole miscarriage an accident of the history of science ? How far has there 
been a remediable lack of moral “ instruction ” behind scientific research ? 
And how far has its whole effectiveness, in consequence, gone into the per- 
fecting of great, wide-world-ranging unifications of industry and concentra- 
tions of power, instead of into the nursing and making possible those smaller 
and homelier units in which men can be free? . 

To face this, would mean not less than forswearing the economically-best 
(maximised world-unification and world-efficiency) as being not the best, and 
calmly proceeding to put the scientific movement into reverse ; a large order ; 
but no more, at the most, than facing-up to the revolution that is now facing 
us. 

We have to revise a good deal. We have to overhaul our souls; and we 
have to re-think this speed. But it is not so hopeless once we see how the 
two are connected. Our problem—this will seem a strange fact but it is 
true—the real disturber of our ways, is freedom; no other than “ this gift 
of freedom, brought to the world by Jesus of Nazareth.” How can we 
“‘ receive ’? it—the words are John Middleton Murry’s. How so receive it 
as not to be destroyed by it? Our suffering issues thence ; and it is our sin 
that we do so suffer. 

We ought to have known—that also is true. Some among us—some of 
our Socialists—did not take the point, but we were taught it by that great 
puzzle of poverty amid plenty, which afflicted us in our late world of abun- 
dance. ‘‘ What is wrong with the poor is their poverty,’’ Shaw had said ; 
and called powerfully for socialism. Yet, writing in his Self-government in 
Industry in 1917, the socialist Cole has this (pp. 110-11) to say : 


‘** What is the fundamental evil in our society which we should set 
out to abolish? . . . There are two possible answers to this question 
and I am sure that very many well-meaning people would make the 
wrong one. They would answer POVERTY. But,” continues Cole, 
‘*poverty is the symptom: slavery the disease. . . . The many are not 
enslaved because they are poor, they are poor because they are enslaved.” 


But is itso? It is the precise reverse ofso! They are poor because they 
are free. What is it, at bottom, that runs the wage-level down ? What but 
this tiresome freedom of the other fellow, when I am offered a job, to step 
in and offer to do it for less; whereupon I in turn exercise my own freedom 
to do it for less still ; and so on it goes down the fatal spiral. This competition 
is the very freedom of the redeemed slave to choose his master, and as freedom 
it cannot be removed. But the keenness of it is different. The keenness of 
it is our sin; and that is removable. 

If we doubt this, let us but take a fresh look, and see how poverty and 
rising efficiency are connected, in the twice-told story of economic progress. 
If a hundred men are digging the earth for food and delegate two of their 
number to make spades, they will, in the short run, have to work harder 
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because they have those two to keep. But in the long run this first division 
of labour will register economic progress ; for they will all rejoice in better 
spades. Suppose now that one of the two has an idea, and invents a method 
by which he can himself produce all the spades ; what is to become of the 
other? The immediate effect is that he finds himself idle, washed up on the 
beach, as it were, the whole commerce which was formerly transacted between 
the rest of the community and the two of them, now transacting itself, 
perfectly smoothly and well, between the community and the other man, 
while he slowly starves. That is the immediate position. And if our souls 
are only set for smoothness, we shall leave him forgotten there, as thousands 
have been at all the big turns of our economic history. Yet clearly enough 
it was not the way to treat him. His proper destiny was to go back among 
the diggers ; they standing all a little closer, in order to let him in. And let 
us not be told that “ this is what in any case happens.” It does not. He 
gets back indeed ; but not among the diggers. He is an other-worker, and 
he wriggles back by making there to be more other-workers ; a thing good 
enough if economic good were all good ; which it is not. But that is, in any 
case, the basic economic schema. It was economic gain to have let that 
surplus man fulfil his destiny. For whereas, with him thrown up and out, 
ninety-eight were keeping themselves and one, with him restored to place 
there were ninety-nine doing it. That is the paradigm of economic progress, 
as one might meet with it in any text-book. And the problem leaps to the 
eye; namely, how to keep the door open to let that man always get in again 
to his place, as the advance of the machine repeatedly makes him surplus. 
He does not “ get back anyhow.” He cannot—properly. The channels are 
occluded, until we deliberately clear them. He can only wriggle about till 
he force himself in, where he is. This man’s movement, the movement of 
labour that has been economised as an incident of progress, its movement all 
the way down and round v4 primary production, is the very blood-circulation 
of an organically constituted, progressive society. But unless the channels 
are wide open—educational channels, economic channels—the spare and 
surplus or “ economised ” labour does not take to them; it short-circuits 
the course and so inflames and congests itself. In consequence, our society 
cannot digest its “‘ improvements,” or not at anything like the rate at which 
they occur. The convenient metaphor of digestion, however, does not quite 
serve at this point. In the physical body, the fact of eating faster than we 
can digest has no tendency to make us eat faster still. In the social body 
this unfortunately happens. The result of an iniprovement not absorbed, is 
to force another incontinently upon us. This is what we have just been 
explaining, and it is sufficiently exampled in our history. The displaced, not 
being able to get into their natural place, as food producers are compelled to 
run furiously around looking for new sorts of other-work that they cando. They 
have been dispensed with, in consequence of progress. “For pity’s sake 
employ us at something’’, is what their whole deportment, if not their articu- 
late voice, keeps calling aloud to the world that has dispensed with them. And 
if there are many of them, their “something” will soon become “ anything ”’; 
just anything whatsoever. ‘“‘ Find a new need to supply, a new refinement to 
attain, a new nerve to tickle; invent a new amusement ; a new vice, if you 
will. But let us cater for you, somehow—to your advantage or to your 
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damnation ; for we cannot live outside the social life.” They have been 
among the other-workers, among the kept, up till now. And they must be 
let stay on the top of the cart, if they may not come out and pull. Hence 
that pace of life, ever more furious, which we so strangely accept as a basic 
assumption in social theory, a ‘“‘ must-be”’ of modern life, without ever 
asking for an origin. It has an origin. Its origin is our having failed to 
preserve the basic dichotomy which society is ; our obfuscation of its great 
dividing lines which run first within ourselves and then without ; its origin 
is in the accidia which makes us deaf to the voice of the ousted man-power, 
continued into the luz«uria which makes us use it to turn our refinement into 
corruption. Of a surety we have Augean stables to clean. But why should 
there not be an inspiration in it ? 

That disconsolate, surplus other-worker, gazing at the whole social life of 
which he once was a part now going on without him, is not only asking science 
to succour him, It is mutely—Heaven forgive us for the blindness that cannot 
read his inarticulate appeal—offering to succour science. What he needs of 
a society which has no more other-work really and rightly ready for him to 
do, is, we said, to get back into it in his proper place ; and we have spoken 
of clearing occluded channels. But the very clearing-process itself consists, 
if we would speak perfectly literally, of consummating the independence of 
himself and his family ; they literally are “‘ back in again’ whenever they 
are made able to stay out; that is to say, whenever they are sufficiently 
equipped and educated to be ready as free people, with some prospect of 
success, to try a fall with nature, in direct combat, for their subsistence. They 
want science to become synthetic; and, with all its analytic apparatus, to 
see their whole, integral, elementary problem of man in the world, from the 
human end. And that is what science, we have been well told, needs for its 
own succour. Scientists are drifting ; more and ever more “ subjects,” they 
have, with no object. They had an object once, the good of mankind. 
Everything they did was for that. They did not say so; it was assumed ; 
it was too obvious to call for statement. But this is passing. Scientists are 
asking the question now, and some of the farthest-seeing of them ? would 
seem to be groping their way towards decentralisation, regionalism, the 
heightened efficiency of free men in limited groups, from the family upwards, 
as the one best hope of finding an object for all their activities which cannot 
be turned to evil. In this direction lies the one chance of moderating the pace 
of our civilisation, pulling it gracefully out of the dangerous spin in which it 
has got itself caught. The pace, we have said, is the keenness of modern 
competition, not its very self; and the keenness of any competition is a 
function of the size of the catchment-area from which the competitors are 
drawn, as the volume of a river is, of the area it drains. In the last resort, 
it is on the directing of science to the new task of maximising the subsistence- 
equipment and perfecting the subsistence-education of families and groups, 
by all the resources at its disposal, that progress without poverty is to be 
achieved. 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES, 
CaRDIFF, 


1 L. P. Jacks: From the Human End, The Revolt against Mechanism, etc. 
2 Cf. Aldous Huxley’s recent Science, Liberty and Peace. 


J. W. SCOTT. 
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A CLEAR VOICE AMID THE TUMULT, 
J. W. POYNTER. 


Tue Roman Pontificate has passed through many vicissitudes during the 
centuries and, like all things on earth, has been subject to the processes of 
gradual evolution ; yet beneath all such changes it has kept a substantial 
identity. How does it stand in our present tragic, revolutionary age ; what, 
in relation to the grave problems of that age, are the principles which it 
proclaims ; and has its religious and (or) political influence increased or 
diminished ? 

There can be little doubt that, in the power of influencing secular politics, 
the prestige of the Papacy has lessened during the last seventy years. 
When the Vatican Ecumenical Council was held in 1870, its deliberations were 
watched eagerly, and often with gloomy forebodings, by Europe’s statesmen. 
The decree on the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff was regarded by many 
as being likely to affect dangerously the civil allegiance of citizens, by placing 
it to a degree at the call of arbitrary Papal orders. In our own times, on the 
contrary, statesmen’s concern about the Papacy seems relatively far less. 

We must not be too hasty, however, in drawing conclusions. Power may 
decrease in some ways and yet may remain real, or even may increase, in 
others. In overt political influence the Papacy seems to have lost much. 
Since the Vatican Council, however, it has employed more and more a very 
effective method of propaganda: the frequent issue of Encyclical Letters 
addressed to the whole Catholic Church. The 1870 decree on Papal Infalli- 
bility stated that the Popes are, by Divine assistance, preserved from error 
when speaking “‘ from the chair” (ex cathedra): but it did not say precisely 
what ex cathedra means, save that it applied to the proclamation of doctrines 
of faith or morals to be believed by all Catholics. As to the exact means of 
saying what Papal declarations, during the centuries, have been or are in 
that category, there remains doubt. The definition might apply to many, or 
to relatively few, such declarations. As a consequence of that uncertainty, 
it is open to theologians, in regard to many Papal declarations, to regard 
them as probably not infallible ; but, nevertheless, they must be received— 
as coming from highest authority—with reverence, and are to be accepted 
*‘ with interior religious assent”? (Addis and Arnold, Catholic Dictionary, 
article ‘‘ Encyclicals ”’). 

Thus, since 1870, the Popes have issued a mass of teaching, by such 
Letters, which, though in theory not all—perhaps not mostly—binding as 
articles of faith, is yet binding as possibly to some extent so, and in any 
case, as entitled to extreme reverence. 

The most copious writer of Encyclicals was the long-lived Leo XIII, who 
was Pope for over a quarter of a century and died in 1903. His Encyclicals 
covered almost all aspects of public affairs, secular as well as theological. 
The successors of Leo have followed (though, owing to their briefer reigns and 
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to the tumultuous state of the world, to a less extent) his example. Their 
declarations have confirmed Leo’s teaching and supplemented it. Thus, 
since 1870, the Popes have published a mass of solemn doctrine on a multitude 
of subjects, and it has been enforced on the consciences of Catholics with 
highest moral sanctions short of actual definition as articles of faith. As the 
Roman Catholic Church has ramifications in almost every land, and is 
predominant in some, this propaganda must have great effect. To an extent 
it must compensate for the loss of much overt political influence. What, 
then, are the main principles of the Encyclicals as applied to social and 
political matters? In dealing with that question the endeavour will be to 
write without (or at least with the suppression of, so far as possible) favourable 
or unfavourable bias, and to make an impartial, objective survey. 

The basis of the Papal doctrine, whether on direct theological matters or 
on those of social and political questions, is, of course, the dogmatic teaching 
of the (Roman) Catholic creed: and the aim of the Popes is to restore in 
public, as in individual personal life, the prevalence of that teaching and the 
practice based on it. As Leo XIII said in his Encyclical Quod Apostolici 
Muneris (“‘ Concerning Modern Errors,’? December 27, 1878) : 


‘To the end that the rulers of the people should employ the power 
bestowed for the advancement, and not detriment, of those under their 
rule, the Church of Christ very fittingly warns the rulers themselves that 
the Sovereign Judge will call them to a very strict and speedy account. 
. . . Should legislators and rulers enjoin and sanction anything repug- 
nant to the Divine and natural law, the dignity and duty of the name of 
Christian, and the apostolic injunction, proclaim that one ought to obey 
God rather than men (Acts, v. 29).”” 


Again (Encyclical Sapientie Christiane, ‘“ On the Chief Duties of Christians 
as Citizens,” January 10, 1890) : 


‘** From God has the duty been assigned to the Church, not only to 
interpose resistance, if at any time the State rule should run counter to 
religion, but further to make a strong endeavour that the power of the 
Gospel may pervade the laws and institutions of the nations.” 


And (Encyclical Rerum Novarum, ‘‘ On the Condition of the Working Classes,” 
May 15, 1891) : 
**A State prospers and thrives chiefly through moral rule, well 
regulated family-life, respect for religion and justice.” 


Also (Encyclical Graves de Communi, ‘‘ On Christian Democracy,” January 
18, 1901) : 
“It is the opinion of some, which is caught up by the masses, that 
‘ the social question,’ as they call it, is merely ‘economic.’ The precise 
opposite is the truth, that it is first of all moral and religious.” 


One of Leo’s successors (Pius XI, Encyclical Ubi Arcano Dei, “On the 
Troubles left by the European War [1914—18],”” December 23, 1922), also said : 


“It is of the very nature of material things that when sought un- 
restrainedly they bring with them every sort of evil, moral abasement and 
dissensions first of all. For as in themselves they are mean and common, 
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they cannot satisfy the noble aspirations of the human heart, which was 
created by God and for God and cannot rest until it find the true rest in 
God Himself.” 

Also (same Encyclical) : 


“* There is no peace of Christ save in the reign of Christ, and there is 


no surer way of seeking to establish peace than by installing the reign of 
Christ.” 


In the Papal view, it may be added, the prevalence of Christianity, and 
the reign of Christ, mean the prevalence of the doctrine and practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church, as the sole, infallible, Divinely-guided teacher of 
Revelation. 


““If anyone of sound mind compare the age in which we live, so 
hostile to religion and to the Church of Christ, with those happy times 
when the Church was revered by the nations as a mother, beyond all 
question he will see that our epoch is rushing wildly along the straight 
road to destruction ” (Leo XIII, Encyclical Inscrutabili, April 21, 1878). 

And (same Encyclical) : 


** That kind of civilisation which conflicts with the doctrines and laws 


of Holy Church is nothing but a worthless imitation and a meaningless 
name,” 


And (Quod Apostolict Muneris) : 


“‘ It is to be deplored, however, that they to whom has been entrusted 
the care of the common welfare, allowing themselves to be circumvented 
by the fraudulent devices of infamous men, and terror-stricken at their 
threats, have ever displayed towards the Church feelings of suspicion or 
even of hostility ; not understanding that the endeavours of these sects 
would have been of no effect had the doctrines of the Catholic Church and 
the authority of the Roman Pontiffs, among rulers and people alike, 
always remained in due honour.” 


What is the precise Papal conception of the right relationship of Church 
and State? We may quote Leo XIII (Encyclical Arcanum Divine, “‘ On 
Christian Marriage,” February 10, 1880) : 


** No one doubts that Jesus Christ, the Founder of the Church, willed 
her sacred power to be distinct from the civil power, and each power to 
be free and unshackled in its own sphere; with this condition, however 
—a condition good for both, and of advantage to all men—that union 
and concord should be maintained between them; and that on those 
questions which are, though in different ways, of common right and 
authority, the power to which secular matters have been entrusted 
should happily and becomingly depend on the other power which has in 
its charge the interests of heaven.” 


And (Leo, Encyclical Immortale Dei, ‘‘On the Christian Constitution of 
States,’’ November 1, 1885) : 


“In matters of mixed jurisdiction it is in the highest degree con- 
sonant to nature, as also to the designs of God, that, so far from one of 
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the powers separating itself from the other, or still less coming into 
conflict with it, complete harmony, such as is suited to the end for which 
each power exists, should be preserved between them.” 


Also (Rerum Novarum) : 


** We affirm without hesitation that all the striving of men will be in 
vain if they leave out the Church.” 


Separation of Church and State is condemned. Leo XIII (Encyclical 
Libertas Prestantissimum Donum, ‘‘ On Human Liberty,” June 20, 1888) : 


“There are [some] . . . who affirm . . . that in public affairs, the 
commands of God may be passed over, and may be disregarded entirely 
in the framing of laws. Hence follows the fatal theory of the need of the 
separation of Church and State. But the absurdity of such a position 
is manifest. . . . The harmony [of Church and State] has been not 
inaptly compared to that which exists between the body and the soul, 
for the well-being of both the one and the other ; the separation of which 
brings irremediable harm to the body, since it extinguishes its very life.” 


All power is from God, but no one special form of government is essential. 
Leo XIII, Immortale Dei : 


“Every civilised society must have a ruling authority, and this 
authority, no less than the society itself, has its source in nature, and has, 
consequently, God for its author. Hence it follows that all public power 
must proceed from God. . . . The right to rule is not necessarily, how- 
ever, bound up with any special mode of government. It may take this 
or that form, provided only that it is of a nature to ensure the general 
welfare.” 


Also, in the same Encyclical : 


“* Neither is it blameworthy in itself, in any manner, for the people 
to have a share, greater or less, in the government : for at certain times, 
and under certain laws, such participation may not only be of benefit to 
the citizens, but may even be of obligation.” 


And in Sapientie Christiane : 


‘“‘ The Church, the guardian always of her own right and most obser- 
vant of that of others, holds that it is not her province to decide which 
is the best amongst many diverse forms of government and the civil 
institutions of Christian States, and amidst the various kinds of rule she 
does not disapprove of any, provided the respect due to religion and the 
observance of good morals be upheld.” 

** It is not of itself wrong to prefer a democratic form of government, 
if only the Catholic doctrine be maintained as to the origin and exercise 
of power” (Libertas Preestantissimum). 


Rulers should not be tyrants : 
“They, therefore, who rule should rule with even-handed justice, 
not as masters but rather as fathers, for the rule of God over man is 


most just, and is tempered always with a father’s kindness ” (Immortale 
Dei). 
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The State must not be too intrusive into private affairs : 


“The law must not undertake more, nor proceed further, than is 
required for the remedy of the evil or the removal of the mischief ” 
(Rerum Novarum). 


It is necessary for the State to profess religion. 


“The State, constituted as it is, is clearly bound to act up to the 
manifold and weighty duties linking it to God, by the public profession 
of religion. . . . All who rule, therefore, should hold in honour the Holy 
Name of God, and one of their chief duties must be to favour religion, to 
protect it, to shield it under the credit and protection of the laws, and 
neither to organise nor to enact any measure that may compromise its 
safety ’’ (Immortale Dei). 


The religion professed must be, however, the alone true one : 


** Since then, no one is allowed to be remiss in the service of God, it 
is the chief duty of all men to cling to religion in both teaching and 
practice—not such religion as they may prefer, but the religion which 
God enjoins, and which certain and most clear marks show to be the 
only true religion ” (Immortale Dei). 


The equality, in the State, of all creeds and opinions, is wrong; again to 
quote Immortale Dei : 


** [There is] the theory that all questions that concern religion are to 
be referred to private judgment ; that everyone is free to follow whatever 
religion he prefers, or none’ at all if he disapproves of all. . . . When 
the management of public business is in harmony with doctrines of such 
a kind, the Catholic religion is allowed a standing in civil society equal 
only, or inferior, to societies alien from it, no regard is paid to the laws 
of the Church, and she who, by the order and commission of Jesus 
Christ, has the duty of teaching all nations, finds herself forbidden to 
take part in the instruction of the people.” 

“The liberty of thinking, and of publishing whatsoever each one 
likes, without any hindrance, is not in itself an advantage over which 
society can wisely rejoice. On the contrary, it is the fountainhead and 
origin of many evils. Liberty is a power perfecting man, and hence 
should have truth and goodness for its object ” (Immortale Dei). 


Yet, for reasons of public convenience, a degree of liberty even for error may 
be allowed by the State, as Immortale Dei says : 


* The Church, indeed, deems it unlawful to place various forms of 
Divine Worship on the same footing as the true religion, but does not, 
on that account, condemn those rulers who, for the sake of securing some 
great good, or of hindering some great evil, tolerate in practice that these 
various forms of religion may have a place in the State.” 


Yet (Libertas Prestantissimum) : 

** Although in the extraordinary condition of these times the Church 
usually acquiesces in certain modern liberties (not because she prefers 
them in themselves, but because she judges it expedient to permit them), 
she would in happier times exercise her own liberty, and by persuasion, 
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exhortation, and entreaty, would endeavour, as she is bound, to fulfil 
the duty assigned to her by God of providing for the eternal salvation of 
mankind. . . . [Some people] would oppose not indeed the existence of 
the Church, nor indeed could they ; yet they despoil her of the nature 
and rights of a perfect society, and maintain that it does not belong to And 
her to legislate, to judge, or to punish, but only to exhort, to advise, and 
to rule her subjects in accordance with their own consent and will. By 
such opinions they pervert the nature of this divine society, and atten- 
uate and narrow its authority, its office of teacher, and its whole Thes 
efficiency.” 


Enc; 
Yet the Church claims to be the friend of true liberty. Libertas Prestan- mem 
tissimum : Sorg 


“There are many who imagine that the Church is hostile to human | XI v 
liberty. Having 2 false and absurd notion of what liberty is, either they 
pervert the very idea of freedom, or they extend it at their pleasure to 
many things in respect of which man cannot rightly be regarded as free. | 
. . . Where a law is enacted which is contrary to reason, or to its eternal | 
law, or to some ordinance of God, obedience is unlawful, lest, while 
obeying man, we become disobedient to God. . . . And as to tolerance, | Jy 4] 
it is surprising how far removed from the equity and prudence of the 19, 1 
Church are those who profess what is called Liberalism. For, in allowing 
that boundless licence of which we have spoken, they exceed all limits, 
and end at last by making no apparent distinction between truth and 
error, goodness and wickedness.” 

In 1 
Muss 


comr 
“* To reject the supreme authority of God, and to cast off all obedience | towa 


to Him in public matters or even in private and domestic affairs, is the | Socia 
greatest perversion of liberty and the worst kind of Liberalism; and | despx 
what We have said must be understood to apply to this alone, in its 
fullest sense.” 

‘* If the laws of the State are manifestly at variance with the Divine 
Law, containing enactments hurtful to the Church, or conveying injunc- 
tions adverse to the duties imposed by religion, or if they violate in the 
person of the Supreme Pontiff the authority of Jesus Christ, then truly, 


Same Encyclical: It is only (what ecclesiastical authority regards as) bad 
Liberalism which is censured : 


ie i a” 


to resist becomes a positive duty, to obey, a crime: a crime moreover P 
combined with misdemeanour against the State itself, inasmuch as every XI wd 
offence levelled against religion is also a sin against the State ” (Sapientia | Publi 
Christiane). ma 
Socialists, Communists, Nihilists and Freemasons are condemned. Free- nr 
masonry was forbidden to Catholics by Pope Clement XII in his Encyclical , 
In Eminente (1788) ; Benedict XIV (Providus, 1751) ; Pius VI (Inscrutabili, 
1775); Pius VII (Ecclesiam, 1821); Leo XII (Quo Graviora, 1825); Pius 7 
VIII (Tradite, 1829); Gregory XVI (Mirari Vos, 1882); Pius IX (Qui : 
Pluribus, 1846); and Leo XIII (Humanum Genus, 1884). Reafl 


Leo XIII wrote in 1878 (Encyclical Quod Apostolict Muneris) : 
“* We are alluding to that sect of men who, under the motley, and all s 
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but barbarous terms and titles of Socialists, Communists, and Nihilists, 
are spread abroad throughout the world and, bound intimately together 
in baneful alliance . . . carry out the purpose, long resolved upon, of 
uprooting the foundations of civilised society at large.” 

And in 1888 (Encyclical Exeunte Jam Anno) : 


** Poisonous doctrines have corrupted both public and private life : 
Rationalism, Materialism, Communism, and Nihilism—fatal and pesti- 
lential evils.” 

These condemnations were reaffirmed in 1931 by Pope Pius XI, in his 
Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, “‘ On the Social Order ”—an Encyclical com- 
memorating Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum. In his Encyclical Mit brennender 
Sorge (“‘ On the Condition of this Church in Germany,” March 14, 1937), Pius 
XI wrote vehemently of Nazi tyranny : 


“We thank you, Venerable Brethren [the German bishops], your 
priests, and all the faithful, who have done, and continue to do, their 
duty in defending the sovereign rights of God against the aggressive 
neo-paganism that unfortunately in many instances is favoured in 
influential quarters.” 

In the Encyclical Divint Redemptoris (‘‘ On Atheistic Communism,” March 
19, 1937), he wrote fully of 


“ this all-too-imminent danger of Bolshevistic and Atheistic Communism, 
which aims at upsetting the social order and at undermining the very 
foundations of Christian civilisation.” 


In 1929 the Concordat and Treaty were concluded with Italy (then under 
Mussolini), restoring a (small) independent Vatican State; but this did not 
commit the Papacy to acceptance of Fascism. The Papacy did incline 
towards a form of “ corporationism ” ; but it could not accept any theory— 
Socialist, Communist, Fascist, Nazi, or other—which would make the State 
despotic, so as to subject the Church to the control of the civic power. 


“* [Those who] maintain that civil society and the State are not subject 
to God and to His law, natural and divine, [teach] a doctrine which is 
manifestly impious and contrary to reason” (Pius XI, Encyclical 
Rappresentanti in Terra, ‘“‘On the Christian Education of Youth ” ; 
December 31, 1929). 


Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical Rerum Novarum (reaffirmed in 1931 by Pius 
XI’s Quadragesimo) was regarded in progressive Catholic circles, when it was 
published in 1891, as “‘the charter of the workers.” It deplored “ the 
enormous fortunes of some few individuals, and the utter poverty of the 
masses,” It advocated fair wages : 

“Wages ought not to be insufficient to support a frugal and well- 
behaved wage-earner. If, through necessity or fear of a worse evil, the 
workman accept harder conditions because an employer or contractor 
will afford him no better, he is made the victim of force and injustice.” 

Reaffirming and strengthening this in 1981 in Quadragesimo, Pius XI said : 


“‘ The proletarians should be placed in such circumstances that by 
skill and thrift they can acquire a certain moderate ownership. . . . But 
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how can he ever save money, except from his wages and by the practice 
of thrift, who has nothing but his labour by which to obtain food and 
the necessaries of life? . . . The wage paid to the working man must 
be enough for the support of himself and his family ’—excluding child- 
labour and toil by the wife: for “‘ it is wrong to abuse the tender years 
of children, or the weakness of woman.”’ 


In Rerum Novarum Leo XIII upheld the rights of private property : 


“* Socialists, by endeavouring to transfer the possessions of indi- 
viduals to the community at large, strike at the interests of every wage- 
earner, since they would deprive him of the liberty of disposing of his 
wages, and therefore of all hope and possibility of increasing his resources 
and of bettering his condition in life.”’ 

“The right to possess private property is derived from nature, not 
from man; and the State has the right to control its use in the interests 
of the public good alone, but by no means to absorb it altogether.” 


As to the ownership of land, Leo said : 


** [Some people] assert that it is right for private persons to have the 
use of the soil and its various fruits, but that it is unjust for anyone to 
possess outright either the land on which he has built, or the estate which 
he has brought under cultivation. But those who deny these rights do 
not perceive that they are defrauding man of what his own labour has 
produced.” 


Leo approved of Trade Unions : 


** It is a natural impulse which binds men together in civil society ; 
and it is likewise this which leads them to join together in associations 
which are, it is true, lesser and not independent societies, but nevertheless 
are real societies.”’ 


He rather favoured, however, special Trades Unions for Catholics : 


** There is a good deal of evidence which goes to prove that many of 
these societies are in the hands of secret leaders, and are managed on 
principles ill-according with Christianity and the public well-being. . . . 
Under these circumstances Christian working-men must do one of two 
things: either join associations in which their religion is exposed to 
peril, or form associations among themselves—unite their forces and 
shake off bravely the yoke of so unjust and intolerable an oppression. 
No one who does not wish to expose man’s chief good to extreme risk 
will for a moment hesitate to say that the second alternative should be 
by all means adopted.” 


In the Encyclical Graves de Communi Leo emphasised the difference between 
democracy which is Catholic and that which is not : 


** * Social,’ and ‘ Christian,’ Democracy can have nothing in common ; 
the difference between them is no less than that between the sectarianism 
of Socialism and the profession of the Christian law.” 

The Papal Encyclicals uphold very strongly the ideal of Christian sacra- 


mental marriage, and condemn divorce. Leo XIII (Arcanum Divine, in 
1880) : 
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‘It is hardly possible to describe how great are the evils that flow 
from divorce.”’ 


And Pius XI in 1980 (Encyclical Casti Connubii, ‘‘ On Christian Marriage ”’) : 


** Where marriage has its full completion, so, by the will of God, there 
is also the greatest firmness and indissolubility, which may not be 
destroyed by any human authority.” 


This Encyclical emphatically condemned “ artificial birth-control”; thus : 


“* The Catholic Church, to whom has been entrusted the integrity and 
purity of morals, standing erect amid the moral ruin which surrounds her, 
in order that she may preserve the chastity of the nuptial union from 
being defiled by this foul stain, raises her voice in token of her divine 
ambassadorship and through our mouth proclaims anew : any use what- 
sover of matrimony exercised in such a way that the act is deliberately 
frustrated in its natural power to generate life, is an offence against the 
law of God and of nature, and those who indulge in such are branded 
with the guilt of a grave sin.”’ 


(This declaration seems such as to come within the Vatican Council’s defini- 
tion of infallibility.) 

The Popes claim for the Church the right to oversee the education of 
children ; as Pius XI said in his Encyclical Rappresentanti : 


** It is the inalienable right and duty of the Church to watch over the 
entire education of hez children in all institutions public or private ” ; 
and: ‘‘ The mission of education regards before all, above all, primarily 
the Church and the family ’”; also: ‘‘ They would be in open contra- 
diction with the Church, who dare maintain that children belong to the 
State before the family, and that the State has absolute control over 
their education.” 


The Popes, of course, do not expect to be able—at least in our times—to 
restore a Catholic social system. They are realists, and know the condition 
of the world. As Pius X said in his Motu Proprio Fin dalla Prima (“On 
Christian Social Action,” December 18, 1908) : 


** Given the continual warfare of the flesh with the spirit, of darkness 
with light, of Satan with God, we cannot hope for so great a good, at 


least in its full measure. . . . [But] that is not a reason for losing 
courage, The Church knows that the gates of hell shall never prevail 
against her.” 


This article, as stated at its beginning, offers no opinion on the grave 
issues here surveyed; but it seems very probable that a decisive struggle 
will occur eventually between the advocates of a return to Catholic orthodoxy 
and those of movement to complete secularisation. Reading the Papal 
documents, and considering the state in which the world is, one cannot help 
recalling the late Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson’s apocalyptic romance, Lord of 
the World. 

J. W. POYNTER. 


Lonpon. 





PSEUDO-RELIGIONS AND RECONVERSION. 
E. LA MOTHE STOWELL. 


“‘TuE old humanism,”’ wrote the late Lord Tweedsmuir, “‘ was revulsion 
from the medieval doctrine of original sin and salvation by divine grace. ‘ It 
placed the centre of gravity in man and believed in progress and the per- 
fectibility of the world.’’ More emphatically the Commission appointed by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York “‘ to survey the whole problem of 
Evangelism ” stigmatise humanism as “ the age-long lie” and observe that 
“the exaltation of the self into the place which is God’s is the root of sin.” 
It was this exaltation, product of scientific humanism, which Swinburne 
extolled when he sang, ‘Glory to man in the highest! For man is the 
master of things.” But that was in the nineteenth century, “‘ the century of 
hope ’’; it had not been succeeded by, in Dr Inge’s words, “‘ the century of 
disappointment.” To-day, wherever the influence of Western civilisation 
prevails, humanity lies pinned and battered beneath the rybble and blocks 
of masonry of the tumbled-down citadel in which the servants of science had 
prepared to confine it. It is as a rescue party, equipped to release minds 
from conceptions which trap them with all the finality of fallen cromlechs, 
that the Church of England will have first to approach the task of recon- 
version. 

Release from the false dogmas of the scientific humanist can be but a 
preliminary, however, to the more formidable operation of exposing the 
falsity of what Aldous Huxley in The Perennial Philosophy has termed “‘ the 
materialistic apocalypticism of progress-worship ” upon which the political 
practice of the secularist state is based, and of procuring a return to a way of 
life which is basically religious. More than the fate of a nation will depend 
upon the outcome of the proposed campaign for the reconversion of England ; 
in the present shrunken and contracting world the survival of civilisation is 
at stake. 

Among the false dogmas of humanism that of a law of universal and auto- 
matic progress is, after two world wars, no longer quite self-evident. Scientific 
knowledge it is being realised is no safer in the hands of the Hominide than 
are razors in the paws of chimpanzees, and in itself carries no more assurance 
of arrival at an earthly paradise than any other mere instrument. Its value 
lies solely in its use. And what this shall be, no increase in mechanical 
technique can determine. The use to which it is put must ultimately depend 
upon recognition or denial by the user of the fact of sin, of the fact that man 
is not fundamentally good, but has a natural bias towards badness which 
can no more be counteracted without the assistance of some external and 
corrective agency than can the bias of a bowl deprived of the bowler’s guiding 
hand. Acceptance of the fact of sin is, however, bound up with belief in the 
existence of a Living God. No Creator, no sin ; for sin is, in one of its aspects, 
simply the failure of the creature to fulfil his obligations to his Creator. 

28 
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Without a sense of responsibility to the latter there can be no reason to expect 
the conduct of a community to be less irresponsible than that of a troop of 
apes. Without a sense of personal defect, there can be no desire for salvation. 

For too long, however, the speculations of the scientist upon the religious 
bearing of his discoveries have carried for the public no less authority than 
his pronouncements in the field of science. The views of an eminent physicist 
upon religion are not necessarily likely to be of more value than those.of a 
successful novelist upon economics. But public opinion is unfortunately and 
illogically always liable to assume that capacity in one particular direction 
is a certificate of general wisdom. As a consequence belief in an active God, 
interested in the life of the present and of the individual, has been for a 
generation virtually destroyed. The problem of belief is, to-day, the incredi- 
bility of God. 

With the mastery acquired by man over inanimate nature the area within 
which he had formerly turned to divinity for help and protection contracted 
to insignificant proportions. And with the theory of Evolution (in which the 
chain of argument is now perceived to consist chiefly of missing links), belief 
in special Creation appeared untenable. As the fact of Creation was removed 
for human consideration to incomputable distances of time and shrouded in 
the mists of an evidently impenetrable past, so the claims of a Creator to be 
taken into account lost their urgency. As one law of nature after another 
was disclosed, and placed upon the scientific statute book with a confidence 
and haste worthy of Socialists in a hurry those attributes of deity, from 
respect for which man had formerly been tempted to resort to bribery, 
trickery, bargaining, and propitiation were rapidly discredited. So uncom- 
promisingly has the Godhead now been displaced to the periphery of the 
cosmos that an undergraduate correspondent to The Spectator could recently 
write in all seriousness, “*‘ What on earth (literally) does God do ? ” 

He but echoed the sentiments of the newly-elected Director-General of 
that conference known in the political gibberish of to-day as UNESCO. 
“The advance of natural science, logic, and psychology has brought us,” 
declares Dr Julian Huxley, “‘ to a stage at which God is no longer a useful 
hypothesis . . . a faint trace of God still broods over the world like the smile 
of a cosmic Cheshire cat. But the growth of psychological knowledge will 
rub even that from the universe.” That anyone who can write thus should 
be associated with the work of education is a remarkable indication of the 
extent to which Western civilisation has divested itself of the garment of 
religion. Not reconversion to the Christian Faith, but to belief in the very 
existence and reality of God must be the first objective of any Evangelical 
campaign to-day. 

The limitations of the scientist’s view of reality are far from being fully 
appreciated by the general public, at present hypnotised by the success of the 
scientific method of enquiry. The fact cannot be too often proclaimed that 
natural science does no more than describe by, as it were, a series of pointer 
readings the surfaces of phenomena and the relations between different objects 
and that, unless reality is assumed to be identical with the metrical aspects 
of the world, neither natural science nor psychology is better qualified to 
comment upon the nature and existence of God than were the four blind men 
in the Asiatic fable to form a conception of the nature and appearance of an 
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elephant after each had touched and measured a different limb of a stationary 
specimen, Until it is more generally recognised that reality may be sought 
in a region other than that bounded by the five senses, that in the beauty. of 
Willie Lot’s Mill, as in the cruelty of a concentration camp, there is a reality 
about which it is beyond the power of metrical description to convey any 
information, the layman, like the scientist, will be liable to recognise as real 
only what is perceptible. As well employ an ordnance map to reveal the 
charm of the countryside which inspired Constable, or hope by the chemical 
formula of the juice of a mangosteen to impart an idea of its flavour to one 
who has never had the good fortune to taste this delicious fruit, as expect 
any knowledge of God to result from the investigations of science. So long 
as reality is identified in the popular mind with scientifically observable 
phenomena (an assumption in which scientists commonly persist), a natural 
acceptance of the reality of God must for the average occidental present as 
many difficulties as its rejection would have done in medieval Europe, or 
would do to-day in Buddhist or Muslim countries. Only by repeated insis- 
tence upon the existence of and distinction between two orders of reality will 
the minds of men, conditioned by science to disbelief, be set free for the 
acceptance of religious teaching. 

To reluctance to recognise a place for God in the scheme of things has been 
added a difficulty in accepting the Christian revelation, or for that matter the 
very notion of revealed religion. For the Christian the prime necessity is 
faith, trust, but for those trained to think scientifically it is of the first 
importance that nothing should be taken on trust, and that everything should 
be discoverable. Religion to be acceptable to the latter must, in Dr Huxley’s 
phrase, be ‘‘ Religion without revelation.”’ The relationship between God 
and man, however, being primd facie a personal relationship, knowledge and 
understanding by one of the other is no more possible without trust than it 
is between two individuals. A generation accustomed to employ the method 
of purely intellectual investigation, so suitable for learning about motor cars, 
is unwilling to believe that this is not the best way to get to know a person, 
and to realise that suspicion is the surest barrier to mutual understanding. 
Moreover, to an age obsessed with the idea of progress as a law of nature, the 
very claim of events so localised and limited in point of time as those recorded 
in the New Testament to be “‘ a discontinuous once-for-all action of the Divine 
within the spatio-temporal order,” seems inadmissible. And yet—if God 
exists, it is obvious truth that without revelation man has no conceivable 
means of acquiring knowledge of the nature of His Being ! 

The reconversion of England calls then primarily for reconversion from 
seeing the world as the scientist sees it, with the consequent secularisation 
and egocentricity of all activities, to seeing it as God sees it with a consequent 
duty to direct all activities upon the assumption that they are of importance 
to God and should be in accordance with His will. 

But in the secularised state, whose idols are the flesh and the temporal, 
whose prescriptions are designed to promote the public good only in terms of 
wealth, leisure, and creature comforts, every province of life is to-day occupied 
by Cesar. It was not always so; how different was the climate in which the 
medizval Englishman moved and had his being is summarised by G. M. 
Trevelyan; ‘‘ Religion and the language of religion,” he observes, “ sur- 
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rounded his life.. The crucifix was often before his eyes and the story of the 
crucifixion in his mind.’ Miracle was looked upon as an everyday occurrence, 
not only because men were less well acquainted with the scope of natural 
law, but because their minds had not been conditioned to view reality as a 
mosaic of innumerable and arrested fragments of time. They had not learned 
the habit of abstracting a limited number of features from their environment, 
studying them in vacuo, and treating the compartments of knowledge thus 
artificially created as though they corresponded to real divisions in nature. 
For them every aspect of life was integrated with every other aspect to form 
a single pattern, the pattern of the living and seamless garment of God. As 
art was quite naturally employed to the greater glory of God, so too the 
purpose of education was regarded, as it still is in Buddhist and Muslim 
communities, to prepare the student not for gainful employment, but for the 
better discernment of spiritual values. Teaching was very properly the 
concern solely of the clergy. It has remained for the secularised state to 
supersede the clerk in Holy Orders by the Careers Master and specifically to 
forbid the former, at least in England, to teach in a state school. In politics 
the principle was accepted that sovereignty could not be disassociated from 
the sovereignty of a transcendental order. “ All authority,” in the words of 
Cardinal Bernard Griffith, Archbishop of Westminster, ‘‘ comes from God ; the 
brotherhood of man can have no meaning unless based on the Fatherhood of 
God. Only if we recognise the rights of God, shall we recognise the rights of 
man.” By contrast, since political power was acquired by the people, 
salvation, it has been confidently assumed, will come by legislation, an earthly 
paradise, though perhaps of a utility model, by state sequestration and 
redistribution of private property, and universal peace by agreement between 
nations agreed upon no common values, and without a shared theology or 
metaphysic. The hubris of the secularised state is truly shocking. 

The process of secularisation, of excluding from all his activities considera- 
tion of man as spirit-moved, or as having interests other than those relating 
to material wants, has already been productive in large sections of the com- 
munity of a sense of aimlessness and of apathy and indifference to the idea 
of a future life. Many are resigned to a rather squalid hedonism, many 
reduced to a frame of mind for which the Commission can find no better 
description than that of ‘“‘ having no hope and without God in the world.” 
Most would agree with the arch-materialist, Lenin, that we are but “‘ dead 
men on furlough.”’ In a world where mass extermination by starvation and 
the gas-chamber has been deliberately practised, and where the barbarities 
of the Japanese are matched by the mass deportations and judicial murders 
of the police states, there has been little roont left to doubt what on earth 
(literally) man does when the state is divested of all association with religion. 
Without religion the people in the most literal sense must perish. 

The proposal to spend a million pounds on advertising Christianity 
suggests, however, that the Church itself has fallen into the scientific habit of 
chopping wholes into bits and is thinking of religion as a medicine to be 
administered along with other palliatives such as Health Services, Education, 
and Housing\Schemes to cure an ailing community, }The“fish, gasping upon 
the river bank, will not be saved by the administration of spoonfuls of water ; 
only return to its natural environment can ensure its life; only in a society, 
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convinced that pursuit of God’s personal Reality in every activity of every- 
day life should take precedence of the pursuit of seculd#? aims, can recon- 
version of the individual be successfully attempted. The offer of freedom to 
a man economically destitute is rightly regarded as a mockery ; it is no less 
a mockery to preach religious conversion to men deprived of freedom and 
personal responsibility by the hamstringing activities of the modern inter- 
ventionist state. 

The Church cannot resolve the issue of the encroaching state by pretend- 
ing to ignore it, or by seeking escape through disestablishment. The right 
relationship between the secular and the religious was not concluded for all 
time by the martyrdom of Thomas A’Becket. In every age it needs to be 
re-established and in the doing may require no less fortitude. 

As a recent correspondent to The Times has observed : ‘‘ With honourable 
exceptions our Press, politicians, and wireless have for years shut their own 
and the public’s eyes to the vast conspiracy against Christian Faith and 
morals which is spreading across Europe. By comparison with this nothing 
else whatever matters.” The Church is bound to criticise any party or 
policy which believes not in a spiritual basis for life but seeks salvation in a 
materialist philosophy of history, and will preach in vain to the individual so 
long as she fails to champion the paramountcy of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the individual over the collective ideal imposable by force of State 
Socialism. No student of history can fail to sympathise with the frustration 
which Henry II felt at the obstacle which the Church was liable to present to 
his administrative ideals, but there is an ideal for the loss of which no secular 
advantages can compensate ; too many of the clergy are to-day Marthas, too 
ready to regard what the laity ‘‘ shall eat and what they shall put on” as a 
paramount consideration. No one can wish to see the Church identified with 
one political party, but every Christian must wish to see her openly challenge 
practices and policies which threaten the Christian ethos, and question the 
propriety of avowed sceptics and agnostics participating in the government 
of the country or the education of its youth. A man insensitive to spiritual 
realities cannot be coerced into belief, but his claim to direct the political 
affairs of a Christian community is no better than that of a man who is tone 
deaf to conduct an orchestra. 

Since the assault of scientific humanism in the last century, many of the 
weapons with which the foundations of belief seemed at one time to be 
shaken have been turned against the assailants. The doctrine of the uni- 
formity of nature, for example, is perceived to imply the corollary that 
different things must happen in a different way, and that Christ, if He was 
the Word made Flesh, was sufficiently different to warrant a genesis and birth 
of exceptional character. The scrutinies of Higher Criticism have led to 
realisation that the teaching of the Gospels depends no more upon the literal 
accuracy of reporting for its authenticity than did the defence in the recent 
libel action brought by Professor Laski, but upon the fact that the record 
gives indisputably a faithful impression of the effect made by the mind and 
personality of its Founder upon the Apostolic Church. The Gospels, it is 
now appreciated, are interpretative pictures rather than photographs. 
Theology, it is, moreover, better realised, has her symbols no less than 
mathematics ; an account of the Ascension is no more possible in language 
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that can be interpreted literally than is that of curved space. The intention, 
however, to describe a departure from this life with its earthly limitations to 
a life, which can be only negatively described as immortality, can be clearly 
understood. Similarly, the authenticity. of the Resurrection, which as an 
historical narrative can only be an attempt to describe “‘ an underlying 
mystery,” rests primarily upon the conversion of dejected disciples to the 
blazing conviction born of direct experience and the consequent existence of 
the Christian Church. It is useless to argue with men who have seen a 
unicorn that unicorns do not exist. 

On the other hand, since, in the words of Professor Macneil Dixon, “‘ the 
ghost of matter has disappeared through the wall of space-time,” the disciples 
of the scientific approach to reality find themselves left with the not very 
convincing surmise that God is a mathematician or alternatively an engineer, 
and more than a suspicion that all the answers of the oracle of science are no 
more than echoes, predetermined by the questions asked. Meanwhile the 
existence of a force unknown to physics, inexplicable by any natural laws, 
and such that it is not amenable to examination by scientific methods has 
now to be acknowledged. It has been demonstrated that mind can influence 
matter independently of any of the recognised channels of sense, and the 
term “ telekinesis ” invented to describe the operation. Perception by extra- 
sensory means, known as the psi-faculty, and the traverse of space by the 
wholly unexplained method of telepathy are facts which no longer admit of 
serious dispute. The existence of a world beyond the power of science to 
explore must now be accepted and the weakness be conceded of religious 
criticism based upon observations limited to the natural world. 

Of the two pseudo-religions, scientific humanism and étatism, so far as 
the former is concerned the need is manifestly for a brisk removal of its broken 
pieces. The latter, however, represents the age-old bid for paramountcy 
which the secular power, in one form or another, never ceases to make, and 
which can be successfully combated only by such morally courageous conduct 
as that shown by the Non-Jurors. 

Speaking at the spring session of the Church Assembly this year, the Very 
Rev. E. G. Selwyn, the Dean of Winchester, is reported in The Times to have 
said that “‘ there was determination by the State to lay its hands on every- 
thing in human life and do all it could to squeeze out the spiritual side of 
life. . . . The function of the Church now was to be the great resistance 
movement.”’ Never was the Church in a stronger position to maintain the 
credibility of God, the necessity for the exercise of belief as a condition of 
religious experience, and the truth of the revelation which the Gospel and her 
tradition attest. But never also was it more essential that she should resist 
the temptation to collaborate with political despotism, however benevolent, 
or, in popular idiom, to scramble up on to the band-wagon of the socialist 
and secularist state. 


E. LA MOTHE STOWELL. 


Ramsey, Iste oF Man, 
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WISDOM AND LOVE IN A GREAT POEM. 
DANTE AND HIS VIRGIL. 


SIR WILLIAM MUNDAY. 


In our present depressing plight, both at home and abroad, great poetry will, 
surely, reinforce that stable peace of mind which alone religion can fully 
bestow. To this end, may an ordinary person suggest that The Divine Comedy 
of Dante, the greatest of all Christian poets, is worthy of study and reflection. 

A hundred years ago Dean Church wrote that those who know this 


‘** wonderful poem know its austere yet subduing beauty, they know 
what force there is in its free and earnest and solemn verse to strengthen, 
to tranquillise, to console ; its strong faith quelling despair and soothing 
perplexity . . . the view which it has suggested to them of the judge- 
ments and the love of God.” : 


The Divine Comedy should be read, if possible, in the original. But a good 
translation, such as Cary’s, will well repay careful reading. In any version 
of Dante one encounters difficulties and enigmas. But no such problem 
should distract the reader from the great central theme of the poem but 
rather should enhance its effect on his mind. One apparent difficulty is in 
the very structure of the poem, namely, the exclusion of Virgil, Dante’s 
much-loved teacher and guide, from even the lowest of the spheres of Heaven. 

The ready explanation has always been that Virgil, notwithstanding his 
unquestionable moral elevation, was a pagan with no more than a human 
and incomplete knowledge of God. But other pagans with the like deficiency, 
Dante places in Heaven. Why then is Virgil shut out ? 

What is the case for that supreme poet of the ancient world ? 

In the first place, it is Virgil who has been divinely ordained to guide 
Dante through the horrors of Hell and the corrective chastening of Purgatory 
to the Earthly Paradise, where he shall rejoin Beatrice, the one pure adored 
woman of Dante’s life. Beatrice from her seat in high Heaven observes with 
pain her lover, through loss of grace, distressfully groping his way in the dark 
wood of despair—a veritable Dark Night of the Soul. To rescue Dante she 
is prompted by the Blessed Virgin herself. So Beatrice descends to Limbo, 
the sad but not punitive vestibule of Hell, and there she implores Virgil to 
save Dante from destruction. And she concludes her appeal with this 
remarkable promise: ‘‘ When I stand in my Master’s presence I oft will 
praise thee to Him.’’ Boccaccio, the oldest commentator, who was almost a 
contemporary of Dante, opines that this promise, though it gave Virgil no 
hope of his eternal salvation, yet heartened him in the assurance that his 
fame among men should reach Almighty God. So he tells Dante that he felt 
redoubled zeal to undertake the mission now entrusted to him. 

We gather from the mystical sixth book of the Aineid, which describes f 
Virgil’s own passage, guided by the Sybil, through the underworld, and also 
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from striking references in The Divine Comedy to Virgil’s exalted character, 
that Dante, with his contemporaries and predecessors in the Middle Ages, 
regarded the author of the prophetic Messianic Eclogue as a deeply religious 
man. St Paul was believed to have visited Virgil’s tomb and to have wept 
at the thought that he had died before the Light had come into the world. 
And, though the moral structure of Purgatory is intelligible to Virgil, its 
higher meaning is veiled, owing to his lack of the Christian faith. On the 
terrace in Purgatory, where the penitent proud are chanting an exquisite 
paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, while Dante is profoundly moved, Virgil 
remains impassive, and then breaks in upon Dante’s meditation with the 
prosaic inquiry of the spirits: ‘* Pray show us our quickest and easiest way 
upward”! Nevertheless Virgil, from his cultivated human knowledge, is 
able to expound to Dante the general system of Purgatory. Not only, he 
says, the Creator but every creature is moved by love, though such love 
when perverted is the seed of all sin. 

Can we predicate any such elevation of thought, such a near approach to 
definitely Christian doctrine in the Trojan Rhipeus, the Emperor Trajan, the 
harlot Rahab ? Can we suppose that the life and the teaching of either of 
these pagans could have induced the poet Statius to embrace Christianity, as 
we are told did the poetry of Virgil? Yet for each one of those historical 
personages Dante finds a place in Heaven, to say nothing of his imaginary 
heathen Indian who has never heard of Christ but who, on the authority of 
St Thomas Aquinas, may be saved for his good inclinations and his freedom 
from any known sin. 

Surely, it may be argued, Virgil’s genuine piety in the sub-Christian 
sense should have qualified him for as happy a destiny. To the historic 
Virgil, rather than to any other pagan, may be attributed, “‘ anima naturaliter 
Christiana.”’ A modern Spanish commentator asserts, in accord with Dante’s 
own estimate of his great master, that Virgil had a providential mission to 
prepare the world for Christianity. 

In the face of such testimony and inore that could be cited in support of 
the admission of Virgil to celestial happiness, why did Dante ignore his 
revered leader’s claims ? 

Dante’s reasons were both artistic and theological. When, guided by 
Virgil, he reaches the Earthly Paradise Virgil’s assigned task is achieved. 
Beatrice then greets him. She represents Divine knowledge in which Virgil 
is plainly deficient. Beatrice then assumes the guidance of Dante through 
the heavenly spheres. Virgil resigns his leadership and bids Dante farewell. 
The difference in their functions is, thus, so marked that it would have been 
an artistic anti-climax for Virgil to have either followed or preceded Dante 
and Beatrice into Heaven. 

To emphasise Virgil’s lack of theological qualifications Dante puts into 
Virgil’s mouth, when they first meet, the admission that he cannot take Dante 
beyond Purgatory for, being rebellious to God’s law, entrance into Paradise 
is forbidden him. And as they are passing through Purgatory Virgil reveals 
to one of the penitent spirits that he has lost heaven through his lack of faith. 
And the thought that he and others of like mind had died before the Incarna- 


) tion and so knew not its sacred significance saddens and perturbs Virgil. 


Whatever may be surmised of the Virgil of history from his magnificent 
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and inspiring verse, the Virgil of Dante is definitely not a Christian. His 
noble human wisdom and character, clearly uninformed by faith, is no pass- 
port to the beatific vision. But, it may be contended, were not those other 
pagans whom Dante finds in Paradise also infidels? To this Dante would 
reply that both ‘Rhipeus and Trajan earned their place in heaven as out- 
standing representatives of Justice which is a primary Christian virtue, while 
Rahab is there as a prototype of the Church. As for the supposed heathen 
Indian, his ignorance, by the uncovenanted Divine mercy, would become 
bliss. 

In the Paradiso, Dante, as a “‘ good Christian,” is examined by St Peter 
on his faith. He replies with St Paul’s definition: “ Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.”” And he adds his own 
belief m One Sole and Eternal God in Three Eternal Persons. This response 
reassures St Peter, as holder of the keys, in admitting Dante to heaven. 

-Dante’s own adherence to the traditional Catholic Faith is the keynote 


of the entire poem. It obliged Dante to turn from the Virgil of history and §"! 


to create his own Virgil for The Divine Comedy. Portrayed thus as a highly 
educated man, Virgil, unlike the other four pagans, could not plead ignorance 
of the Christian verities, and find cover, as they did, within the characteristic- 
ally tolerant teaching of St Thomas: ‘‘ God never suffers any one to want 
what is necessary to salvation if he only desires it. No one loses his soul 
except through his own fault.” It was Virgil’s fault, as Dante created him, 
to have deliberately rejected the Christian faith. It was his great refusal. 
And it cost Virgil the glories of Paradise. 
WILLIAM L. MUNDAY. 


PLYMOUTH. 
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THE LAUGHTER OF GOD. 
S. H. MELLONE, D.Sc. 


WuEN Blaise Pascal was defending himself against the criticism of the 
Jesuits, that he had employed ridicule as a weapon, he observed that in 
religious errors two characteristics are constantly present; their open or 
concealed denial of God, or of some attribute of God, which makes them 
“ deadly,’’ and their “‘ irrelevance,’’ which makes them “ ridiculous ” in the 
strictly literal meaning of the word—objects of laughter. Hence, he said, it 
is fitting that part of the attack on such errors should be “ confondre avec 
risée leur égarement et leur folie.” He pointed out that this method was 
employed by the Fathers, and was sanctioned by the example of the greatest 
Saints, and:of God Himself.1 He referred in particular to passages in the 
Psalms, where the context suggests that the “ wicked man” is fighting 
against the nature of things and against his own nature: his very endeavour 
after victory is its own self-defeat—‘ his sword shall enter into his own heart,” 
and then: ‘“ Dominus irredebit eum, quoniam prospicit quod veniet dies 
ejus.”’ And when “ the kings of the earth and the rulers take counsel together 
against the Lord,” then “tu, Domine, deridebis eos: ad nihilum deduces 
omnes gentes.”’ 2 

The impulse to laughter is peculiar to the human race; and when we 
forget its familiarity and contemplate it in a detached regard, it becomes an 
extraordinary succession of inexplicable noises. The physical and physio- 
logical factors in it are so evident that any serious attribution of it to Deity 
seems, to the modern mind, obviously absurd or even worse. But the obvious 
is sometimes illusory. For example, the Arians of the fourth century, in 
their attacks on Athanasius, insisted that “‘sonship” is a human relation 
involving mental and bodily factors which are so bound up with the meaning 
of the word that the whole idea becomes unworkable and unthinkable in 
elation to the Divine. It is, of course, true that human sonship or generation 
involves mental and bodily factors ; but it also involves community of nature, 
in a sense, the parent exists in the child. This is the essential factor when 
sonship is made a religiéus ideal ; the others are entirely irrelevant. I refer 
0 this only by way of illustration ; the fact is sufficient to justify us in asking 
whether there is not even in human laughter something which we can conceive 
(without self-contradiction) to be enlarged indefinitely in range and depth, 
and which at its limit may be attributed to Deity without admitting an 
anthropomorphism which would be grotesque to the verge of blasphemy. 

The Fathers could not ignore the fact that Scripture attributed to God 
feelings or “‘ passions ’’ of various kinds, in particular, “ anger,” “‘ jealousy,” 
“pity,” “‘ suffering,” “love”; and the meaning of these expressions was 
arefully considered. The general conclusion was that in the case of men 

1 Lettres d’un Provincial, xi: ‘“‘ Aux Révérends Péres Jésuites.”’ 
2 Psalms xxxvi. 13 (Vulgate), lix. 8; ep. Psalm ii. 4, Proverbs i. 26. 
37 
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such “ passions” sprang from what was called the “ corruptibility ” of 
human nature. In modern terms, they imply that kind of change which 
consists in an increase or decrease of perfection, or even of fullness of being.? 
No such increase or decrease could be attributed to Deity ; but the scriptural 
statements were interpreted as referring to movements of God towards mankind 
which, in terms due to the inevitable limitations of human experience, are 
described as “‘ passions.” The great Alexandrians sometimes admitted the 
possibility of this interpretation ; but the general tendency of their specu- 
lation, especially in Origen, was to pass to the opposite extreme, and to affirm 
that the nature of God was absolutely impassibilis (a term which has been 
found only in ecclesiastical Latin)—thus excluding from the divine nature 
not only “ anger ’’ but “‘ pity ” and “ love.” 

A discussion of modern psychological or physiological theories of human 
laughter is, of course, not possible here, and is not required by our present 
purpose. The conditions and kinds of human laughter are so various that 


even the most paradoxical theories do not succeed in being wholly false. J 


There is a bias, perhaps a natural one, to assimilate human laughter as much 
as possible to an inherited instinct or to an emotional process based on such 
an instinct ; or to reduce it to a physiological “ reflex ” as though nothing 
mental were essential to it. It ought to be evident that laughter cannot be 


so reduced. Even when its bodily basis is most prominent, for example, even ff 


when it is aroused by “ tickling,” a factor of discriminative perception can 
be traced. There is something unexpected and sudden in the stimulus, and 
after the first contact a vague expectation of its continuance, an expectation 
which is momentarily defeated as the contact ceases to begin again imme- 
diately. Even at this level, the process is not a mere “ reflex”; and at the 
higher levels of human experience, the factor of discriminative perception is 
vital to it. 

It is noteworthy that the thorough-going materialism of Hobbes did not 
prevent him from giving a better explanation of laughter than any that the 
merely physiological or biological theories can give. His often quoted state- 
ment, that laughter is the expression of a sudden sense of superiority, arose 
from the theory that man’s essential “urge” is a self-centred feeling of 
power; but a brief feeling of superiority, or even a momentary feeling of 
‘** power ” does enter into human laughter. The mere fact of something 
having a ridiculous aspect implies that it exhibits itself as in some way 
inferior. Something which is in itself ineffective becomes ridiculous when it 
is compelled to reveal its own insignificance by working out its own defeat. 
Hobbes would add, ‘‘ through contrast with superior power.” We may admit 
this, but with a very necessary addition. It does not follow that the ‘* power ” 
is our own or that of any particular individual. Hobbes was so ‘preoccupied 
with his theory that the “urge ”’ distinctive of every individual’s human 
nature was an urge after “‘ power and ever more power,” that he could not 
see how laughter undergoes essential changes and acquires different charac- 
teristics according to the nature of that which occasions it. Even when we 
laugh at a logical contradiction—which is possible when we not only perceive 
the contradiction but feel its absurdity—we have our own reason as a back- 
ground : but it is not a merely personal victory, it is a victory of reason in 

1 There is an interesting recognition of this in Plato, Republic, ix. 5858-586. 
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the wider sense. Some fifty years ago, there was given on a Parisian stage a 
dramatic parody on a contemporary diplomatic Congress which was to deal 
with the affairs of a minor European Power the representatives of which were 
admitted without being allowed to speak. On the stage there was a character 
who sat in a corner in the foreground, apparently quite unaffected by the 
action of the piece. At length someone proposed to address him, but was 
prevented by another, who said “‘ Don’t speak to him, he is deaf.” ‘“ And 
dumb ” said the character, in melancholy tones. At this, it was said, the 
impressionable Parisian audience was convulsed with laughter. Most people 
would at least smile at it. In the very act of speaking, he was guilty of a two- 
fold self-contradiction, 

Our suggestion is that at the level of normal human life (excluding 
“hysteria ’” or other abnormal conditions) an action or an event becomes 
ridiculous when it reveals its own nature by defeating itself—in circumstances 
which are not taken to be “ important” or “ serious.” If the event becomes 
serious or calamitous, then the whole situation ceases to be humorous and 


= becomes tragic. There is a coarse and hard kind of laughter which, as it were, 


feeds on such transformations of the humorous into the tragic; but the 
humour which grows in the soil of a broad and rich humanity is one of 
sympathy as well as detachment. In such a mood, we make no claim to 
stand above our fellows, immune from their frailties and follies; and if we 


Slaugh at them, we ourselves are not excepted. Thus arises the “ sense of 


humour ” which may be more than a passing mood. In its fuller and richer 
meaning, it may become the source of an outlook on life ; the outlook of one 
who is keenly conscious of the stupidities of men and the contrast of all these 
with a background of transcendent import. Some of the best-known pictures 
of the ridiculous in literature—as in that of Don Quixote—are pictures of 
folly and extravagance against a background of order and sanity. Literary 
illustrations could easily be multiplied ; but the master of this art is, of course, 
Shakespeare. 

We have seen that in all humour of the more humane kind there is—not a 
feeling of ‘‘ sudden glory,” as Hobbes would have it—but something which 
is super-personal, felt rather than distinctly conceived, yet always present as 
if it were a “ field of reference.’”” That is why a union of a feeling for the 
humorous and a feeling of sympathy is possible: “ tears and laughter are 
closely akin.’ “* In the darkness of a deep forest, Joy and Grief loved without 
recognising each other, and to them was born a child, who was Humour.” 
When self-defeat betrays itself as utter tragedy, the darkness is impenetrable 
by our human eyes, and the child is lost—in the darkness of sin and suffering, 
the sacrifices that through the long lapse of ages have ever and anon been 
laid on the vast altar of the world. If, humanly speaking, all “ food for 
laughter ” vanishes in that vision, yet for Religion this is not and cannot be 
our final judgement. If “‘ the child is lost,” something vital in its parentage 
may yet be saved. One fundamental factor in any vital belief in God is the 
recognition of a purpose which is worked out unconsciously by men and 
nations as they severally pursue their private and discordant ends. Hegel 
called this “‘ the craft of Reason” (die List der Vernunft—that is, of the 
divine Reason). We might say, ‘‘ the cunning of Reason,” if we clear this 
word of its modern implication of mere “‘ deceit.”” The conflicting passions 


tne 
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of men are used to compass ends beyond their power to imagine or conceive ; 
and out of the apparent chaos arises the ordered liberty of a common good. 
God brings about vast results through apparently insignificant causes. He 
so guides the good deeds of man that they serve the larger ends of his great 
Plan. He gives to their evil deeds a movement to ends not perceived by the 
evil-doers and opposed to their purposes. ‘* And Joseph said to his brothers, 
Have no fear; am I in the place of God? As for you, you meant to do me 
evil ; but God meant good to come out of it, as it is happening to-day, when 
many lives are being preserved.’ + 

The self-defeat of evil, of which we have spoken, is not special divine 
judgement on particular deeds of men ; but in fighting against the nature of 
things and against their own nature they are fighting against what God has 
ordained, and the victory is His. And who are we, that we should exclude 
all feeling of that victory from the very nature of God? The early Fathers 
carefully considered what can be meant by the attribution of “ anger ’’ and 
other “‘ passions ” to Deity; but they did not consider Joy, the joy which 
we feel in achievement, in creative work of hand and brain, in every quest 
and conquest wherein we are able to help to conquer difficulties because in 
part they conquer themselves, and where in our human measure we share in 
the eternal Joy of the life which is Divine, ever bearing the sins and sufferings 
of men, and ever rejoicing in the conquest which turns them to good. 


S. H. MELLONE. 
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IN LOVE WITH DEATH? 
A PORTRAIT AND AN ENIGMA. 
THE LATE JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE." 


ALL that there will be of portraiture in this reminiscence is from the life ; all 
that there will be of story—and that will not be much—is true. 

The man of whom I write was entirely unknown either to fame or 
notoriety, though there came a day when his name made a mournful appear- 
ance in many newspapers. That is the reason why here I call him “ A,” for 
his was a story to revive sad memories. I met him first rather more than a 
quarter of a century ago in a provincial suburb at a literary association of 
which I had for some years been a member, and which he had somehow 
discovered. I do not know whether I am peculiarly sensitive to personal 
magnetism, but “‘ A ’’ magnetised me the first evening I met him, and after 
all these years the attraction holds me still. If he were now to enter the room 
where I am writing I should not feel it to be strange. In the case of many 
friends who have gone from us their death seems the reality, their life the 
dream, perhaps because the last impression is obliterative of its predecessors. 
But my last impression of ‘‘ A” was an impression of exuberant vitality. 
“‘ Thou wast not born for death,” sang Keats to the nightingale. So might I 
have said to my friend had any thought of death intruded upon what was— 
though I knew it not—our final meeting. I wonder if he knew it; but I 
shall never do more than wonder, for the story of those strange days holds a 
hundred possibilities and only a single certainty. 

It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that “‘ A” had genius, but 
since those days I have known men whose genius would be questioned by 
nobody, and not one of them has impressed me in the same fashion as he. 
Though he did many things brilliantly he did few things—perhaps only one 
thing—wonderfully ; but there was something really wonderful, at times 
almost uncanny, in his versatility and readiness of all-round aptitude. A 
common friend used to call him ‘‘ The Admirable Crichton,’”’ and there was 
real aptitude in the characterisation though I never took kindly to it, because 
with Admirable Crichtonishness we generally associate priggishness, and 
never was there a man who was less of a prig than “ A.” He could write a 
longish philosophical essay, full of good solid thoughts and sharply facetted 
sentences, in the course of an evening ; he would reel out a set of humorous 
verses in a quarter of an hour; while he sat and talked he would idly fill a 
sheet with the most. comical of fantastic designs ; and were he pleased with 
some platform utterance upon literature or art he could transcribe it from 
memory, giving the very essence and form of the thing, as many a mechanical 
reporter failed to give them from his stenographic notes. But he did none 
of these things “‘ with an air”; they were just incidents of living, which 


1 James Ashcroft Noble, author of the Pelican Papers, died in 1893. This has been 
found among his unpublished papers by his daughter, Mrs. Irene McArthur. 
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came naturally, as comes a yawn or a sneeze, to be forgotten as soon. He 
took none of them with the undue seriousness of youth, nor, on the other 
hand, was he spoiled by the flippancy which is that seriousness inverted ; he 
was just wholesomely and naturally cheerful and easy-going. And yet there 
was a something in him which found expression in fantasies which had an 
element of quaint inventiveness like that of the carelessly scribbled humorous 
designs but soberer, grimmer, more weird than they. One set of his verses 
which have been preserved are of this kind. 


‘** The air is full of dead men’s souls, 
The air is full of men, 

The earth is full of dead men’s bones, 
Each clod will walk again, 


Above, around, is human dust 
In every breath of air ; 

Above, around, are human souls 
The dead are everywhere. 


The air is full of whisperings, 
The air is full of groans, 

The air is full of prayers and sighs, 
Of curses and of moans. 


Strange voices whisper round our heads, 
Live spirits fill the light, 

And spirits hovering o’er our beds 
Are with us in the night. 


There is a hurtling in the air, 
A trampling as of feet ; 

These are but slumbrous spirit-lands, 
Where the dead and living meet. 


Death is in life, and life in death, 
For death is another birth ; 

The earth is made of the clay of the dead 
And we are made of the earth.”’ 


The poem appeals to me all the more poignantly in virtue of the end of 
the story. ‘‘A’’ was betrothed to a girl who realised to me and to many 
the idea of a beautiful soul, and the pretty little house which a sister kept for 
him was being prepared for the bride who in a month was to come to her own. 
‘* A’s ’ cheerful placidity had bloomed in an air of quiet happiness when one 
August day he disappeared—vanished as mysteriously as the Enoch or Elijah 
of Hebrew story. He left his suburban home in the morning for his town 
office, worked there all day and closed the door behind him never to be seen 
again in life or death by any of those to whom he was familiar or dear. For 
a fortnight these lived in a world of blank wonder—blank save for haunting 
suggestions of all kinds of horror, and waited drearily discussing possibilities. 
And then the mystery was partially dispelled, but not before the unknown 
corpse found on the summit of a sea-washed Hebridean mountain had been 
consigned by strangers to the earth which is ‘‘ made of the clay of the dead.” 
But there was no tenable doubt, for the cast taken of the dead face repre- 
sented only too faithfully the face we had known, with one terrible added 
detail—the little indentation in the centre of the forehead where the bullet 
from the toy revolver held in the clenched hand had entered. On his knee, 
for he was sitting with his back against a crag on the ledge of a precipice, was 
an opened volume, The Betrothed, by Sir Walter Scott, one of his prime 
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favourites, and in his pocket a portrait of his betrothed whose life was to be 
left to her desolate. There was nothing more, save a request scribbled on a 
ragged scrap of paper—a request that if he who found the dead felt pitying 
kindness for him he would make no attempt to learn who he had been in life. 
Even to the rule that dying pleas are sacred there are plain exceptions, and 
this was obviously one of them; but the little shelf of rock was so narrow 
and the descent to the sea, hundreds of feet below, so sheer, that the wander- 
ing shepherd who heard the shot and discovered what it meant regarded it 
as little short of a miracle that body or book or portrait or scribbled scrap of 
paper had remained to tell the tale. When the story of the fortnight became 
known, the mystery was but intensified. The weapon had been purchased 
on the evening of his disappearance, and the next day he had arrived at a 
little hotel on the island which was to provide him with a grave. He had 
made friends with some fellow sojourners who had been charmed with his 
bright though never rampant gaiety, and in their companionship he had 
indulged in convivialities which, though ordinary and innocent enough, were 
unwonted in one whose life but for the entirely unaggressive quality of its 
simplicity might almost be called ascetic. On the very morning of his death 
it had been arranged that he should accompany his companions in the steamer 
to the mainland and had walked with them half-way to the pier, but had 
suddenly decided to have another look at the mountain which had taken his 
fancy, so bade them a cheerful au revoir and promised to meet them in two 
days’ time at a Scottish railway station appointed. These haphazardly-made 
friends were the last to see him in life. He had been entirely unreserved with 
them; had given them his own name, and that of-a brother who held an 
important artistic post in London ; and but for their kindly action, his story 
to this day might have been a story without anend. It still remains a problem 
without a solution. That truth is stranger than fiction most of us know by 
experience as well as by Byronic testimony ; but this is quite the strangest 
set of occurrences of which I have ever had personal knowledge. Love 
troubles, money troubles, fear of impending disgrace have driven many a 
man to self-sought death, but so far as his most intimate friends could dis- 
cover ‘‘ A” had no trouble and no fear; he had nothing save apparently 
unalloyed happiness and joy in life. Ofcourse insanity can invent all troubles 
and all fears ; but this man’s perfect sanity impressed both those who knew 
him longest and those who knew him last. I have studied many theories of 
suicide but i.cver one which came near to being an explanation of the strange 
case of my friend “‘ A.” 

Only once or twice have I been visited by a thought that seemed in any 
way illuminating ; and it has generally come to me while reading, or after 
reading, certain verses of his which I found at the close of a meditative 
fragment. 


‘** What time the end shall come, and I shall die ; 
Shall cease, and then—and then I know not what, 
Save that the glory of the Living God, 

The mover of all being—fount of life, 

The One and All, the Absolutely True 

Is sempiternal and beyond all state 

Of consciousness and semi-consciousness, 
And that with Him my Home will be at last, 
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And that I long for Him, my: only Home, 
Just as a drop of water seeking out 

Its home within the sea, but not to live 
There as one drop, to fill a separate space, 
One paltry thing of many paltry things, 
Together making up a, vast concourse, 
But losing all its being, all its self, 

For ever in the bosom of the sea.”’ 


These lines have sometimes suggested to me a curious and it may be a 
whimsical fancy. It is certain that here and there is a man, generally a 
youthful man, who is visited by sensations or intuitions unknown and un- 
intelligible to the crowd. Tennyson’s Prince in the poem The Princess was 
one of them, and the interest of his visitations lies largely in a statement more 
than once made and, so far as I know, never contradicted, that in writing of 
them the poet was dealing with an intimate personal experience. 


“* Myself too had weird seizures, Heaven knows what : 
On a sudden in the midst of men and day 
And while I walk’d and talk’d as heretofore, 
I seemed to move among a world of. ghosts 
And feel myself the shadow of a dream.”’ 


There is a beautiful passage in one of the early pages of the Apologia in 
which Cardinal Newman testified to similar lapses from realisation of a tan- 
gible external world; and now and then one comes across indications of 
another experience, equally unusual and equally likely to impair the sense of 
the due proportions of things. It is the abnormally intense realisation of 
individuality and the loneliness entailed by it, the realisation hinted at in 


Matthew Arnold’s often quoted lines : 


‘** Yes, in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone.’’ 


It is, I think, possible to imagine a heightening of this sense of isolation 
to the point of unendurableness ; and were it thus heightened it is con- 
ceivable that death might have a maddening fascination for one who believed 
that it would end the lonely exile of separateness—that the individual soul 
would no longer be— 


** One paltry thing of many, paltry things,’’ 


but know itself as one with the great sea of being. Of course this would be 
insanity in the ordinary acceptation of the term—a deviation from the normal 
apprehension of things; but it is not the crude insanity of which cerebral 
pathology takes cognizance. It may be that this was the strange aberration 
of “‘ A’, but I can only guess, and the guess may be worthless. Still, the 
mind, like nature, “ abhors a vacuum” and when nothing else will come, 
guesses crowd into its vacuity. I can think of no other solution of a strange 
problem than the one I have suggested. Perhaps, however, it is insoluble. 
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ON GROWING OLD. 
ETHEL M. ROWELL. 


“Your young men shall see visions and your old men shall dream dreams.” 
But of what nature is the dream and the vision? And how does this dream 
compare with that vision ? 

It is certain that the mode of awareness changes as we pass from youth 
through middle age to old age. The child’s awareness of his world is flitting, 
tactual and experimental, his attention veers from point to point since it is 
not directed to any set purposes. It is not that he is not purposeful, one can 
actually see the “I know where I’m going to”’ determination in the very 
body of a small boy as he makes for this or that objective. There is an all- 
out effort towards an immediate goal, effort which adumbrates the set 
purposefulness of late years, but the purposes of a child are “ more longing, 
wavering, sooner lost and won ” than are those of maturity. The child is at 
the mercy of his own immediate awareness, and out of this immediacy he is 
for ever trying to shape “‘ some fragment of his dream of human life.” 

In middle life something set and inexorable takes the place of the flitting 
awareness of childhood. The grown man has a measuring rod for his experi- 
ence, a scale of importance which controls his impulses and perhaps limits his 
apprehension, but which directs his action and makes it more effective. The 
awareness of middle age has nothing of the spontaneity of the child’s outlook ; 
the awareness of middle age is a thrusting awareness, an awareness of the 
thrust of its own purposes and an awareness of the counter thrust of other 
people’s purposes. 

The child is acquisitive of experience, the grown man is acquisitive of 
certain well-defined ends to which he relates his experience. 

The type of awareness changes again in old age, and awareness becomes 
not acquisitive and competitive but contemplative. It is the same world 
that we apprehend, but we apprehend it in a different mode, we have interest 
in it but some detachment from it. 

For we have made what we could of life, we have got less it that which 
opportunity and talent could afford, and now we are perhaps ready to receive. 
The capacity to receive is weakened in middle life by an overwhelming impulse 
to get, “* getting and spending we lay waste our powers,” but the yielding of 
effort which comes with the diminution of bodily strength gives the spirit 
a new amplitude and a new apprehension of that which is. 

Think you, mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 


That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ? 


The diminution of desire means a lessening of the strait lacing of reality to 
our desires, and a new freedom is ours spiritually—and perhaps mentally also, 
in the shedding of so many of the shackles of past years. 
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Youth ended, I shall try 
My gain or loss thereby. 


The loss is patent; there is the toll that the years have taken in physical 
strength, there is their toll of friends and of work, there is the narrowing — Here 
down of one’s daily ambit, there is the necessity to stand aside. age, 
The loss is manifold, but the gain is integral. adva 
« In the first place we are free from the utilitarian emphasis of the future, ff is inc 
of our own particular future. Our future is as it were folded up, we are no — whic 


longer subject to out ¢ 
“‘attente d’un avenir que la volonté construit avec des fragments du §— from 
présent et du passé auxquels elle retire encore de leur realité ne con- T 
servant d’eux que ce qui convient 4 le fin utilitaire.” + his o 

We are released from the future, we are no longer concerned to trace out its B 
precarious graph from the uncertain data in hand, and with this new, if hardly § exact 
won, freedom we may perhaps “‘ see life more steadily and see it whole.” to co. 
Then too we gain freedom from the past, and the freedom of the past. failur 

It seems, as one becomes older, ness. 

That the past has another pattern, and ceases to be a mere sequence— on ot 

Or even development. ? they. 


When we are content to relinquish our grasping hold on the past, the pride § stage 
in our own part in it, our humiliations, our resentments, our frustrations, § hark 
then at last we discern in it a pervasive meaning, meaning objective and yet § away 


personal, and such perhaps as we apprehend in a work of art. TI 
We had the experience but missed the meaning, Y 
And approach to the meaning restores the experience they s 
In a different form.® “ Nok 


In his meditation on growing old at the end of Le temps retrouvé Proust § must 
complains of the incorporation of time in the ageing man and of the drag § bothe 
upon him of a past he must perforce carry with him. He says: was g 


‘* J’éprouvais un sentiment de fatigue profonde a sentir que tout ce Ar 
temps si long non seulement avait sans cesse été vécu, pensé, secrété par When 
moi, qu’il était ma vie, qu’il était moi-méme, mais encore que j’avais 4 § PUTE J 
toute minute 4 le maintenir attaché 4 moi, qu’il me supportait, que have | 
j’étais juché & son sommet vertigineux, que je ne pouvais me mouvoir, that r 
sans le déplacer avec moi.” On 


But I think that the drag of time—as well as its pull—is an experience of — 
middle life rather than of old age. With the slackening of exorbitant shila } 
purposefulness the tension of time is relaxed, and we become free of the ‘as + 


additions of past time, even as we are released from “the trailing 
consequence of further days and hours.” 

And the past is no longer in us but around us, as it were a garden in which 
we may walk in the cool of the evening. The heat and irritation of the past 
no longer trouble us. In old age we have forgiven the past. Such freedom is The 
not won all at once at some particular stage of our journey through life, and t rece 
old age, like every other age, is a dangerous one. mercia 

T. S. Eliot has some hard things to say of the old : less is) 
1 Le temps retrowvé, M. Proust. In 


2 The Dry Salvages. T.S. Eliot. 
8 The Dry Salvages. T.S. Eliot. 
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ON GROWING OLD 


Do not let me hear 

Of the wisdom of old men, but rather of their folly, 

Their fear of fear and frenzy, their fear of possession, 

Of belonging to another, or to others, or to God.! 
Here we may note that what the poet complains of are the negations of old 
age, for fear is the negative side of desire, and it may well be that with 
advancing years the positive desire is superseded by a negative fear. Old age 
is indeed faced with the problem of how to deal with the negations of all sorts 
which in one sense are its portion; old age must learn to make a positive 
out of a negative, to gain “‘ the inner freedom from the practical desire” and 
from the fear which is its shadow. ; 

The fears which the poet laments are the failure of an old man to transcend 
his own negations. 

But there are, of course, other failures. Old people are often difficult and 
exacting, making demands the very insistence of which is perhaps an attempt 
to compensate themselves for the necessary constriction of their claims. This 
failure is the result of reluctance to accept old age, to relinquish acquisitive- 
ness. Old age is exacting because the old still seek to get, and their demands 
on others are perhaps a protest against the smallness of the measure of what 
they can get for themselves. The old must accept the fact of age. Every new 
stage of life means renunciation of a past stage’; the grown man must not 
hark back to the irresponsibility of the child—‘* when I became a man I put 
away childish things,”—and old age must shed the acquisitiveness of maturity. 

The old must cease to expect. 

Young men and middle aged pass us in their swift march forward, and 
they sometimes seem to pass us by. We feel isolated, and are tempted to say 
“Nobody bothers about me now I am old.” But the remedy is with us, we 
must just join the ranks of those who don’t bother about us, and simply not 
bother about ourselves. There is no isolation then, for the sense of isolation 
was grounded in the fact that I alone bothered about myself ! 

And the relinquishing of expectation yields a peculiar and particular grace. 
When we give up expecting to get then what is given us takes on an aspect of 
pure joy, joy which holds something of the absolute, joy which could hardly 
have been ours in the avid and expectant phase of earlier years. It may be 
that riches and joy do not, consort well together ! 

One day a little boy of four playing at my side, strong, wilful and high- 
spirited, stopped his play suddenly, and very quietly, very gently, put his 
small hand on my head saying “I like white hair.’”” The next moment the 
child had forgotten, and was back at play, but for me his words and his touch 
are a perpetual benediction. 

Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 
Say I’m growing old—but add 

Jenny kissed me. 

The truth is that only as soon as we cease to try to get are we really able 
to receive. And as we learn this our scale of values also changes ; the com- 
mercial measuring rod of middle life becomes useless, for we find that “ still 
less is more,” that there is much in little. 

In old age something of the spontaneity of childhood is restored, and when 

1 East Coker. T.S. Eliot. 
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we say of an old man that he is so young in himself I think we do not mean 
that he is like a man of middle age, but that he is young as a child is young. 

For a certain directness of experience belongs both to youth and age. 
The child’s response to impressions is swift and welcoming because he has no 
measure of importance with which to gauge them, and the response of an old 
man is swift and welcoming because he has laid aside his weights and measures. 
The vision of the child is new, the vision of old age is renewed. 

O joy! that in our embers 

Is something that doth live 

That nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive ! 
And not only remembers, but recaptures ! 

Childhood is, of course, all expectancy, and we have said that expectation 
limits response to experience, but the expectancy of childhood is so undirected 
and fugitive as to impose little limit on apprehension. And the mode of 
experience of youth is thus not unlike that of age in which expectation has 
been deliberately set aside. 

Old age indeed has something of the immediacy of childhood, 

In middle age we are concerned with middle ways, we are always mediating 
between effort and achievement, and we.suffer the strain of the effort and 
anxiety for its outcome. 

As we advance in age the stress between past and future is relaxed, and 
achievement matters less. 

An old man may work as ardently as a younger man, but his attitude 
towards his work is different ; the ardour is there, but the fever is stilled, for 


the man is no longer bent on “ things that took the eye and had the price.” 
He cares less for results. 

And for the old, failure no longer obstructs. Indeed failure seems to take 
on a certain quality of transparency so that we see right through it, and it no 
more casts a shadow, as once it did, on days and months and even years. 


Teach us to care and not to care. 
Teach us to sit still.! 


Freed from the domination of success and failure, freed from the trammels 
of expectation and from the negations of fear, old age may exchange its 
physical constriction for a larger spiritual amplitude. An old man may be 
free from himself, free thus to live in the lives of his fellows, free in the near 
and the far, free in the other. He is in possession of all that is not himself. 

In order to possess what you do not possess 

You must go by the way of dispossession. 

In order to arrive at what you are not 

You must go through the way in which you are not. 

And what you do not know is the only thing you know 

And what you own is what you do not own 

And where you are is where you are not.? 
Is there a dream quality about the poet’s paradoxes ? But surely these are 
the dreams which your old men shall dream ! 

EK. M. ROWELL. 


St. ALBANS. 


1 Ash Wednesday. T.S. Eliot. 
2 East Coker. T.S. Eliot. 
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DOES GOD, OR MAN, NEED TO BE 
JUSTIFIED? 


F. H. HEINEMANN, Pu.D. 


From time immemorial the human mind has been perplexed by the question 
how, in spite of God, so many evils, pains, inconsistencies and sins exist in 
the world, and why the pious suffer, while sinners go unscathed. The book 
Job remains the greatest and deepest expression of this real and serious 
religious problem. Notwithstanding his seemingly unjust and unmerited 
sufferings Job does neither doubt God’s justice, nor does he claim to resolve 
the mystery of it. Therefore he is the undying symbol of a truly religious 
attitude. It is a totally different matter if philosophers since the days of 
Plato and the Stoics believed in a Theodicy, 7.e. a rational justification of 
God in face of these evils and sins. The reasonings of these philosophers rest 
upon certain dogmatic assumptions. The Greeks were of the opinion that 
this world is governed by providence ; on this assumption they asked, how 
can all these seemingly unprovidential events happen. "The Christians 
believed that God is perfect wisdom, love and power, and they asked how 
He could be a cause of these imperfections and sufferings. 

The attempts to justify God in face of evils became in fact endeavours to 
justify the evils in face of God ; either by claiming that they do not really 
exist, being merely negations of the good, or by arguing that they are 
necessary for the harmony of the whole, just as there is no light without 
shadow. This led to the justification of the unjustifiable. Thomas Aquinas 
excused the existence of dictators, because without them, he said, there 
would be no saints! And Leibnitz regarded the eternal torments in hell as 
justified, because the bliss of the redeemed reached such heights, that com- 
pared with them these pains were insignificant ; just as if the well-being of a 
few aristocrats were a compensation for the unspeakable sufferings of the 
masses. What a misuse of human reason ! 

Even if one accepts the theological premises of this argumentation, it 
allows of no solution. The unknown, or rather unknowable factors in this 
calculation are too many. What do we know about the Universe, about the 
millions of stars, suns, planets and nebule ? Statements of facts about them 
which can be verified are very few. Judgements of value concerning them 
are meaningless. For what shall we call good or evil in these regions and 
how are we to measure it? Even if we could achieve this, how should we 
draw a balance for the whole Universe, as Leibnitz attempted, seeing that 
there is not the slightest empirical basis for our calculation ? 

Kant was perfectly right when he stated the failure of all these philo- 
sophical Theodicies (1791), and when he added that these philosophers did 
in fact not defend the case for God, but for man’s arrogant reason disregarding 
its own limitations. The solution of this problem is beyond human under- 
standing, for two decisive reasons : (1) because of the lack of material know- 
ledge which would allow us to make reliable and verifiable statements of fact ; 
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and (2) because we have no certain standard of values which could be applied 
to the whole Universe and which could be proved to be identical with the 
standard of God. But even if restricted to the relatively limited sphere of 
this earth the problem remains insoluble. For what is good, bad, evil or 
sinful, is a matter of judgements of value. These judgements have 
meaning merely in relation to a specific class of valuers ; we can formulate 
them only from our point of view, not from that of other beings or that of 
God. A cat enjoys the mouse, we don’t. These judgements further pre- 
suppose a standard according to which the higher or lower value is to be 
assessed, and lastly an assumption about the end for which the different goods 
are supposed to serve as means. In both these respects we are hopelessly 
limited to our human, all too human, interpretation. 

These limitations should not discourage us. Is not the attempt to justify 
God in itself an effrontery ? Does God wish to be justified ? Does He need 
to be justified ? Is not the fact of Creation with its miracles and mysteries 
sufficient to justify itself ? Are we able to create a single living being, whether 
plant or animal, or a single star ? Is not the variety of inorganic and organic 
forms in heaven and earth, combined with a relatively simple order, over- 
whelming ? Do we not look rather silly, if we accompany this creative effort 
with our good and bad marks? Is perhaps the attempt to justify God’s 
creation often merely an escape from human responsibility ? 

What has to be justified is man, and not God. This fact becomes apparent 
nowadays because we have reached a point in human history where many 
human actions are exposed as unjustifiable by the multiplication of their 

‘effects with the help of modern means of mass-extermination. The film, 
The Battle of the Ukraine, may illustrate this point. 


** More than 40 cuts have been made in this film by the Board of Censors, 
and so something of the full horror wrought by the Germans in Kharkov 
and other cities of the Ukraine is held back from the audience, but even 
in its mutilated state, this is a terrible indictment of a nation. The 
communal grave in Kharkov, where 14,000 people met their deaths, is 
shown for an agonising moment, there is a glimpse of the shambles where 
dead and dying miners were left to die together, and peasants, soldiers, 
doctors and professors come to tell, with the marks of their sufferings on 
their faces, of their experiences under the invader.” 


But is it an indictment merely of a nation and not of a whole civilisation ? 
There is no God in heaven or earth, before whom the extermination of six to 
eight million innocent beings belonging to another race could be justified. 
But is there any moral law by which the wholesale destruction of great cities 
by atom bombs could be defended ? Is not the American sociologist Lewis 
Mumford right when he believes that this represents a second fall of man ? 
What would we say if our cities were destroyed in this manner in the next 
war? Let us be sincere, these actions cannot be justified. 

We must see this problem in perspective in order not to be unjust to our 
own age. All those who are inclined to indict a specific nation, race, class, 
age or type of economic system, or a specific civilisation, should read Voltaire’s 
Candide ; they will be astonished at the similarity between his experiences 
and their own. He had easy play in ridiculing Leibniz’ thesis that this world 
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is the best of all possible worlds. He excelled in sharpness of wit, in precision 
of observation and expression, but he lacked love and awe; and he forgot, 
what Fielding knew, that from affectation alone, the misfortunes and calami- 
ties of life, or the imperfections of nature, may become the object of ridicule. 
He was inclined to formulate the antithesis that this world is the worst of all 
possible worlds and that men are in a certain sense the worst of all creatures, 
who have always massacred one another and who have always been affected 
by inherent deficiencies. He has not seen that the problem was wrongly 
formulated. This world is neither the best nor the worst of all possible worlds, 
and man is neither the best nor the worst of all possible creatures. This 
earth is a potential paradise and a potential hell. It depends entirely on 
what men make of it. Men have proved that they can make hell of it ; they 
have still to show that they are able to regain the paradise lost. Man is not 
so bad as Voltaire is inclined to believe. He is a potential Saint and a 
potential Devil, a seemingly contradictory mixture of good and bad. Para- 
doxically, it depends on the kind of surroundings in which you put him 
whether his good or bad inclinations prevail. Of course, in a certain sense 
men have always been the same and we cannot change human nature. But 
we can change the conditions under which men are living and thereby in- 
directly influence their behaviour. There can be no doubt that many of the 
major transactions in history cannot be justified. 

What shall we do in face of this fact ? Shall we excuse the cruelties of 
man as the deeds of madmen? Was Hitler not really insane ? Shall we say 
with Bishop Butler :— 


‘* What security is there against the insanity of individuals? Why 
might not whole communities and public bodies be seized with fits of 
insanity, as well as individuals ! Nothing but this principle, that they 
are liable to insanity, can account for the major part of those trans- 
actions of which we read in history ” ? 


Even if this were so, it would not serve as an excuse. We are able to cure the 
insanity of individuals, why not that of the masses which is incited by 
individuals ? The responsibility rests with those who allow madmen to 
become their rulers and to determine their destinies. 

Certainly one of the problems of our time is, ‘‘ How can we create an 
order of human affairs which can be justified before God instead of the 
present one which (in face of these inexcusable crimes) is unjustifiable ? ” 
This formulation of the problem makes it clear that the justification of man 
is at bottom a moral problem, and not, as has been assumed so far, a religious 
problem. We must be grateful to the great religions that they have seen the 
problem at all and that they have recognised it as of central importance. 
But the very fact that they treated it as a religious problem and that they 
claimed to possess the sole means for its solution, either in their church or in 
their faith (justificatio sola fide, Luther), obscured its moral character. If a 
man is justified by his faith alone, why should he not feel justified in doing 
what he likes in the name of this faith? Perhaps the leaders of the great 
religions will answer, that they recognise that the problem is at the same time 
a moral problem, and they will claim to possess an ethic which can cope with 
the situation. In this sense a Commission appointed by the Federal Council 
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of Churches of Christ in America declared in their report on ‘“‘A Just and 
Durable Peace,” issued in May, 1942 :— 


“‘ The principles upon which world order must depend seem to us to be 
found among those which men of good will throughout the ages have 
accepted as part of the moral law. In this we rejoice. . . . We believe 
that moral law, no less than physical law, undergirds our world, There 
is a moral order which is fundamental and eternal, and which is relevant 
to the corporate life of men and to the ordering of human society. If 
mankind is to escape chaos, social and political institutions must be 
brought into conformity with this moral order.” 


Certainly up to a point these excellent men are right. There is a certain 
agreement about ethical principles among the religions of the world. But 
can we disregard the fact that we do not live in the eighteenth, but in the 
twentieth century, and that in face of the present disintegration of moral 
values the belief in an eternal moral order has gone ? Can we persuade a 
critical age that the moral law ‘ undergirds our world ’ like physical law ? 
Is the moral order not an order of commandments or imperatives which tells 
us what we ought to do, i.e. an order which does not exist but is our business 
to establish ? Therefore we must avoid the fallacy that we could justify 
man by pointing to an order which is already in existence. 

: The ethics of the past, whether religious or philosophical, were centred 
in the individual, concerned with his perfection, sanctification or redemption, 
or with his happiness, perfection, liberation or autonomy. Even if one spoke 
of Social Ethics, e.g. of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, one 
was interested in society merely as a sum of individuals or as one great 
individual. It is quite true that all societies consist of individuals, never- 
theless they are capable of actions of groups versus groups. What we need is 
a Group Ethic, i.e. a minimum of moral codes regulating the behaviour of 
nations to nations, of states to states, of races to races, of majorities to 
minorities and vice versa. Therefore even the most excellent code of the 
past has to be reformulated in face of these exigencies. In other words, 
man has to be justified not only as individual, but also as group. The prin- 
ciple that every individual is responsible for his actions, will hardly be denied 
by any one of the great religions or moral systems, and is in fact the basic 
assumption of jurisdiction in all civilised states. This, however, is no longer 
sufficient, for the following reasons. The individual in the old sense has 
ceased to be the centre of affairs. 

On the one hand his importance has enormously diminished. The totali- 
tarian states exhibit this general tendency as in a magnifying glass by trans- 
forming the individual into a robot, or a marionette acting according to the 
strings of his party boss. The democracies with their love for personal 
liberty will never go so far, but they cannot hinder similar processes of con- 
centration of economic power going on in their midst; and their citizens 
have to fit in in some sort of planning. Just as in contemporary atomar 
physics the single particle has lost its status, because it is impossible to deter- 
mine place and momentum of a specific electron at the same time and to 
describe its personal fate except in probability statements, in contemporary 
society the contribution of the individual is lost in the action of the group. 
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Whereas in the age of handicraft each individual with his specific skill counted, 
in mass-production the individual is like a counter, replaceable by any other 
robot. The consequences of this industrialisation and mechanisation are 
serious enough for the worker as worker and as private citizen, they become, 
however, dangerous if these depersonalised beings fall into the hands of 
agitators. Every student of group psychology knows that people acting en 
masse tend to lose their inhibitions and to forget their moral standards, and 
are able to commit crimes which they would never have done as individuals. 
In Germany, e.g. during the war many Jewish cemeteries have been dese- 
crated. Who is responsible for this crime ? The criminals have disappeared 
under the cover “‘ some rowdies.” Surely responsible are the instigators, the 
local Nazi Party or that specific group within the Party which specialised in 
such acts of vandalism. And what about concentration camps? Who is 
responsible ? The actual personnel of the camp? One has acted on this 
principle and scrutinised the personal cases. But is that enough? Does 
there not remain an almost scandalous disproportion between the number of 
crimes committed by these mass-murderers and the small number of criminals 
and their possible or actual punishment ? Are not those higher party and 
administrative bodies which ordered these crimes quite as guilty ? Surely we 
need specific rules fixing the co-responsibility of the members of these bodies. 
It is quite true that in the last resort always the individual has to answer, 
but it is in this case the individual as a member of a specific group. Never- 
theless, why should not a specific group be liable for damage inflicted in its 
name ? We shall not get anywhere, if we do not make it perfectly clear that 
no state and no party is entitled to command the commitment of crimes of 
their citizens and members ; and that crimes, committed in this way, remain 
crimes ; they cannot be excused, neither by the criminals as being comman- 
deered, nor by the instigators as being in the interest of the state or the party. 

On the other hand, the importance of a very few individuals and the 
amount of possible evil they are able to inflict on their brethren has enor- 
mously increased in consequence of the great technological discoveries of our 
time. Suppose there existed a wing of the Bolshevik Party which was con- 
vinced that London ought to be destroyed; and that one day one of its 
members flew over London, dropped an atom bomb and destroyed a great 
part of the city. Certainly the pilot would be guilty. But the disproportion 
between his deed and the actual damage done by it is so enormous that 
whatever punishment he received would remain insignificant. He might even 
plead that all was mere accident, that a sudden gust made the bomb drop 
without his intention. It is evident that in cases of this sort the co-responsi- 
bility of his party and his state ought to be fixed. 

In face of these facts concerning the “ eccentricity” of the individual in our 
time, it is no solution of our problem to say, let us give up individualism, 
and let us return to personalism, reminding the person of his alleged identity 
with God. That is sheer romanticism ; the irreversible technological and 
industrial development of our time makes the inauguration of the New Middle 
Ages a mere wish-dream. What we need practically is something very 
different, namely, an agreement on rules which enable groups, in the first 
place nations, to reach the stage of responsibility. I completely agree with 
Berdyaev that persons are of higher value than goods ; I reject with him the 
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personification and deification of the state. But the Shrinking Globe 
categorically demands the principle of expanding responsibility ; materially 
mankind is now one family of nations in one world, everyone should therefore 
feel his obligation towards every other human being; and formally the 
responsibility expands to groups which are the true actors on the human 
stage. We need most urgently a moral code which fixes a certain minimum 
standard for the behaviour of groups and nations. 

“§) It seems to be the simplest solution to derive this code from the Ten 
Commandments which have been regarded in the Western Hemisphere as a 
minimum code for the behaviour of individuals in their relation to each 
other, or to translate these Commandments into group language. [If it is 
said to the individual, ‘‘ Thou shalt not misuse the name of the Lord thy 
God,” this implies for the group ‘‘ Thou shalt not misuse the name of God as 
a battle cry for thy selfish interests.”’ ‘ Thou shalt not murder ” means in 
group-language ‘‘ Thou shalt not liquidate a minority, for economic, social, 
racial, or religious reasons’; and ‘‘ Thou shalt try to eliminate war from 
this earth or (if that seems to demand too much) to reduce the number of 
wars to a minimum.” ‘ Thou shalt not steal” implies ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
confiscate the property of another group,” ‘‘ Thou shalt not expropriate 
minorities, classes or conquered nations,” and “* Thou shalt not annex the 
land of other nations.” ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour ”’ includes the demand for honesty and good faith in inter- 
national affairs and the keeping of agreements. ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s house, ... nor anything that is thy neighbour’s”’ implies 
“Thou shalt not become a prey of the lust for possession or of the lust for 
power”; and “ No nation or group shall enslave another nation or group.” 
The globe belongs to all living beings and shall not be exploited by the few 
to the detriment of the many. The earth is not given to man as a permanent 
possession or for mere exploitation, but in trusteeship for his cultivation. 
Therefore the groups must be prepared to accept their share of responsibility 
in this administration of the common trust. In any case it should not 
prove impossible to reach agreement on some such code. 

I do not underestimate the difficulties which the application of the 
principle of the justification of man either to groups or to individuals entails. 
But I do not doubt that it is practicable, There is no court before which the 
case for or against God could be brought. But there are courts before which 
‘the case for or against man, whether individual or group, could be defended ; 
an internal law-court, conscience individual and social; and the external 
law-courts, preferably international. The day on which groups (parties, 
nations, or groups of nations) recognise their duty to justify their actions 
before an international law-court and to accept its verdict may well be 
acclaimed by future historians as indicating the coming of age of these groups 
and a turning-point in human history. 

Admiral Beadnell ! tries to saddle in fact, if not in words, the God in whose 
existence he does not believe ‘‘ with the sin of perpetrating atrocities familiar 
to every student of nature.” He even claims, that ‘‘ Man, in attempting to 
alleviate the pain and suffering that figure so conspicuously in Nature, is 
working against the divine plan ”’; this “‘ logical conclusion ” seems rather 

1 In Ethics Divine and Human, Tse Hissertr Journat, July, 1947, 
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malicious for it substitutes for God a devil who plans the pains and sufferings of 
Globe his creatures. The problem of responsibility in the realm of organic and inorganic 
rially § jature in its interrelation with God’s alleged responsibility is very complex 
refore and demands careful definition of terms, if it is to have any meaning at all. 
y the ff Just this lack of logical precision makes the rationalist argument ineffective. 
een The Admiral substitutes the belief in Evolution for the Belief in God. 
imum § Evolution, however, has a definite meaning primarily in organic nature and 
history ; applied to the Universe the word is merely of analogical use. 
e Ten § Natural Selection is not more than a negative principle ; it may explain the 
© aS 20 climination of existing forms, but not the creation of new. If Darwin says, 
each # « On my theory, unity of type is explained by unity of descent,” this repre- 
f it isi sents plainly a vicious circle, because the unity of descent presupposes unity 
d thy fof type. The “creation” of new types remains completely unexplained by 
70d a8 # Darwin. The Admiral believes further in all-pervading causality. Only 
ans 10 § under this assumption does the proposition make sense that “ an all-knowing 
social, # and all-powerful Being should not be absolved from responsibility for the 
* from § evil, pain and suffering in a world that he himself called into existence.” 
ber of f This anthropomorphic argumentation breaks down already in the narrow 
It not# human sphere. Adam, or any man at that, may be called the “ cause ” of 
priate ithe existence of his descendants. But is there any sense in making him 
oe the responsible for all the deeds of his descendants ? Would anyone except a 
gainst fmadman saddle Adam with Hitler’s crimes? But that is exactly what 
inter- § Admiral Beadnell does. Disregarding the overwhelming evidence of mutual 
et thy aid among animals he describes natural catastrophes as “ acts of God ” and 
mplies§ 1s possible expressions of his cruelty. This argumentation is based on a 
ust for kind of causal mythology, namely on the belief in an all-pervading necessary 
roup. fcausal relation which permits the prediction of any event at any time to an 
he few infinite intellect. The evidence of atomic physics, the quantum theory and 
nanent H especially Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle contradict this assumption. 
vation. i We know to-day that in the vast field of microphysics merely probability 
sibility § statements are possible. It is therefore impossible to base any arguments 
Id not asainst the existence of God on the assumption that every particle in the 
Universe must obey the law of “ necessary ”’ causality and absolute predict- 
ability. This implies (and here seems to me to lie the real importance of 
Admiral Beadnell’s critique) that the notion of an all-intelligent and all- 
powerful Being has to be re-interpreted in the light of contemporary know- 
ledge. It cannot any longer be based on the obsolete notion of an all-pervading 
causality or necessity. This simply does not make sense, and leads to the 
consequences exposed by the rationalists. 
; May I conclude on a word of caution. Nobody will grudge the freedom of 
actions#thought to intellectuals. But they should remember that the “ broad- 
well be casting ’’ of their, or other peoples’, views implies a peculiar responsibility. 
groups#The nihilistic view that God does not exist may be harmless in the small 
circle of Rationalists, but it becomes catastrophic in the verbal sense, i.e. it 
leads to catastrophes, when it reaches the masses. The experience of the last 
decades teaches us that the dissolution of the belief in God led to the dis- 
integration of all moral values, to nihilistic action, to terror and to hell on 
earth. Therefore it would seem to be a counsel of wisdom, “‘ Never destroy 
the religion of the people, as long as you are unable to replace it by a better 
one.” F. H. HEINEMANN. 
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A FIFTH-CENTURY APOSTLE OF FREE WILL. 


REV. A. H. BIRCH, M.A., Pxa.D. 
Late Headmaster of Chepstow Grammar School. 


Tue fundamental problems of moral philosophy are, obviously and admittedly , 
the origin of Evil, and the question of Free Will. No one to-day would be 
bold enough to argue for unlimited Free Will. Indeed, no one could do so 
without denying the influence of Heredity and Environment on human 
character. 

Pelagius, however, the fourth-and-fifth-century heresiarch, did maintain 
the position that man’s will was entirely free, and he accepted the inescapable 
corollary to this position, viz. that man’s progress depended entirely upon 
himself, and further that man was “ perfectible,”’ that is to say, was capable 
in every way of getting better and better. 

Pelagius combated the dogma of original sin nearly all his life, both in 
his writings and in his controversies with Jerome and Augustine, who saw 
quite clearly that if the view held and promulgated by Pelagius and by his 
even abler pupil Caelestius were to prevail, the whole position of the Catholic 
Church would be undermined. 

Very soon Pelagius was called to book by the Church authorities. He had 
to appear before a Synod at Diospolis (i.e. Lydda). Augustine in his “ De 
qestis Pelagii ’’ gives an account of the trial. The damning paragraph in 
Pelagius’s letter to the lady Demetrias who intended to become a nun is this: 


‘** A man may be without sin and keep God’s commandments, if he 
wishes, for God has given him this possibility. I did not say that anyone 
is known never to have sinned from his infancy to his age, but that 
after his conversion from his sins he might be without sin by his own 
efforts and by the grace of God.” 


When Pelagius was asked to repudiate these opinions he did so on the grounds 
that they were foolish, not because he thought they were heretical. 

Then another of Pelagius’s dictums. was brought up against him ; it was 
quoted from the works of Caelestius, who was regarded as “ his master’s 
(Pelagius) voice,” viz. this: ‘‘ Adam was born mortal and would have died 
whether he had sinned or not. For Adam’s sin injured him only and not the 
human race.” 

This contention appears over and over again in Pelagius’s writings and 
cannot, of course, be squared with St Paul’s locus classicus in Rom. v. (10-12) 
‘* Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the world and by death sin and 
so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” (A.V.) 

‘ Though Pelagius twisted like a dialectical eel, Augustine’s net was now 

tightening, as he (Augustine) now saw clearly that Pelagius was on the slippery 
slope leading towards heresy. In une letter Augustine says that Pelagius so 
refines away the meaning of “‘ grace ”’ as to make it superfluous by inordinately 
exaggerating the power of free will; that God’s grace is in danger of ore 
an unnecessary hypothesis or a mere amenity. 
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Pelagius was now attacking Baptism, the logical connection of which 
with original sin he clearly realised. Pelagius seemed to accept baptismal 
regeneration but only as a convention or salutary precaution, not a necessity. 
Augustine and Jerome and the Council at first were inclined to give Pelagius 
the benefit of the doubt and to try persuasion, though Augustine clearly saw 
that Pelagius was playing fast and loose with the word “ grace”; hence he 
tries to extort from Pelagius a definition of “ grace.’’ The Council of Carthage 
brought things to a head by laying down the following dogmas as orthodox : 

(1) Adam was not born mortal. 

(2) Infants need regeneration by Baptism, and inherit the taint of Adam’s 

sin. 

(3) Grace is sufficient for future as well as for past sins. 

(4) Christ’s grace is all sufficient for avoidance of sin. 

(5) Grace is essential to the good life. 

(6) Even Saints need forgiveness. 

Pelagius in his Commentary on Romans, commenting on the orthodox 
locus classicus (in Rom. v.) : “‘ Since by man sin came into this world and by 
sin death and so passed over to all men, by which all have sinned,” uses 
these words: (alluding to Caelestius): ‘‘ Those who are opposed to the 
transmissibility (of sin) strive to attack it in this way: ‘If Adam’s sin 
injured even those who did no sin, therefore Christ’s grace does no good to 
those who believe ’.” He goes on, “If baptism takes away original sin, 
children born of two baptised parents ought to be free from this sin, for how 
can they transmit to their descendants what they themselves have not?” Taking 
the charge against himself that he taught that man could be sinless if he 
wished to be, Pelagius goes on thus: ‘* Either he can be and (therefore) seeks 
no (external) help, or he can not be and therefore seeks help.”” Now from whom- 
soever he seeks help he admits that he cannot himself do what he asks help 
to enable him to do. Otherwise his prayer would be absurd, if he could do 
unaided what he asks help to enable him to do. 

For example, if I wished to lift ten pounds weight of anything and asked 
for help, I am making a foolish exhibition of myself in asking (i.e. for I can 
do it unhelped). But if I wish to lift a hundred or more pounds or so because 
I cannot do it unaided, I ask for help and do so with all the earnestness I can, 
especially if my life is so bound up with the lifting of this weight that if I fail 
to lift the weight mentioned I shall never save my life. 

Now reason tells us that a child born of two baptised persons can have 
none of its parents’ faith. Now those who have been baptised have two 
“ births,” the one that by which the flesh gave them birth and the other 
that by which the Holy Ghost gave them birth and those born of these two 
births transmit two births to their descendants, one of the flesh by the 
operation of marriage, the other by the Spirit by the consecration of baptism. 

Now I ask you, therefore, of what “ birth ”’ is the one who is born of 
baptised parents ? Is it of the flesh, that is of the first act of generation, or 
of the Spirit, that is of the second act of generation? If it is born of the 
Spirit, it needs not to be baptised. Why? Because it is the Holy Spirit 
which gave it birth, not the carnal desire of the wedded couple. But if it is 
of the carnal wedlock, that is of male and female, it remains that they must 
regenerate their offspring by the same source as that by which they were 
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themselves regenerated, viz. by Christ and the Church. For the fact of our 
birth is due to the first man, Adam, but the fact that we are created afresh 
is due to the second (Adam), as the Holy Apostle says : 


“The first man Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam a 
quickening spirit. But that is not first which is spiritual but that which 
is animal, then that which is spiritual. The first man is of the earth 
earthy, the second man is from heaven, heavenly... . ” 


Augustine may be drawn upon for a further example of Pelagius’s nimble 
dialectic. In the De natura et gratia he writes thus : 


‘“* It is one thing to ask whether a thing can be, which is entirely a 
question of possibility. It is another question whether it really exists. 
I am discussing merely the possibility, to pass from which, unless there 
is some established fact to go upon, to another question, I consider to be 
a very serious and unwarranted step. 

‘**T repeat my statement : I say a man can be without sin. What do T, 
you say? that a man can not be without sin. I do not say that a man we ta 
is without sin nor do you say that a man is not without sin. We are will 1 


arguing about the possibility or impossibility of a man being without can t 


sin, not of the actuality of his being or not being without sin.” withi 


Pelagius goes on to press home his defence (really it is a virulent and eithe! 
telling attack) thus : talk | 
I mu 


** You will say: A man can be (without sin) but (only) through the poe 


grace of God. I thank you, because you not only no longer oppose my tongt 
assertion, as you long did, but because you are even pleased to acknow- enjot 
ledge it, yea you do not even shrink from supporting it. For, to say he T 
can, yet only through this or that, what is that but, not only to admit 
that he can be (without sin), but to show how and in what respect he bility 
can be. nate 

‘For no man proves the possibility of a thing more than the man Ss 
who admits its nature, for a ‘ quality ’ cannot exist without a thing. withi 
But you will say, ‘ You seem to me in this place to be denying the grace T's 
of God because you don’t mention it! But am J denying it, who, by The - 
admitting a thing, must necessarily be admitting that by which the ‘pa 
thing is able to be brought about? Or is it you, who by denying the tale 
thing and whatever it is by which it is brought about, are without doubt T 
denying it ? 

“But whoever admits the thing itself admits whatever it is by 
which a man can be without sin, whether it is by grace or (external) 
assistance or mercy. For if I say, ‘A man can argue, a bird fly, a hare 
run, but if I do not mention the things by which these things can be 
effected, that is the tongue, wings, feet, have I denied the properties of 
the functions seeing that I have mentioned the functions themselves ? ” 

A little further on Pelagius deals with the contention that human nature 
has been weakened by sin. 


viz. 1 


as in 


‘“‘ There is a question prior to this, viz. it must be asked, I think, 
what is sin? A substance, or a name absolutely without substance, by 
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which neither thing, nor something existing, nor some ‘ body,’ but the 
act of wrong-doing is expressed ? I believe the last is the case. But if 
so, how could that which has no substance weaken or change nature ? ”’ 


Pelagius’s arguments point to his belief in a sort of original righteous- 
ness as opposed to Augustine’s original sin. Also he identified sin with pride, 
by which he means contempt of God (here he finds support in the Apocrypha). 
The sinner is the Greek tragedian’s hybrisies and Virgil’s contemptor deorum. 
Augustine in his book on Nature and Grace, hotly attacks the heresiarch’s 
failure to distinguish between the ability to do a thing and the will to do 
it or to refrain from doing it. 

Thus he argues : 


‘** When it is said that a thing can be, it is not a matter of human will 
at all but of the author of nature viz. God : can it be understood without 
the grace of God seeing that it is held to be really a property of God ? ” 


To make this clearer we must carry the controversy a little wider. For 
we talk of the possibility of a thing as consisting not in the power of the human 
will but in natural inevitability. For instance, I can talk. The fact that I 
can talk is not in my power ; the fact that I talk is in my power, that is, it is 
within my will, and seeing that the fact that I talk is in my power, I can do 
either of two things, viz. talk or not talk. But whereas the fact that I can 
talk is not in my power, #.e. is not a question of my free will, it follows that 
I must always have the power to talk, and if I wish to be unable to talk, yet I 
cannot be without the ability to talk, unless I tear out that member (i.e. the 
tongue) by which the function of talking is carried on. For whatever is 
enjoined by inevitable necessity is put outside the realm of free will or choice. 

This is quite clearly perceived in the case of hearing, smelling, or seeing, 
viz. that hearing, smelling and seeing are within our power; but the possi- 
bility of hearing or smelling or seeing is not within our power but resides in 
natural inevitability. 

Similarly, we must think of the possibility of not sinning; not to sin is 
within our power but the possibility of not sinning is not within our power. 
To refrain from sin is within our power, i.e. we may sin or we may not sin. 
The inability to sin is not within our power, and even if we wished to be 
unable not to sin, we cannot be unable not to sin, for no act of “ willing ” can 
take away what is shown to be ineradicably implanted in nature. 

The possibility of not sinning is not so much resident in the power of will 
as in natural necessity. Whatever is resident in the inevitability of nature 
is looked upon without hesitation as belonging to the author of nature, i.e. 
God. How therefore can that be thought of as being without the grace of God, 
which is shown to belong properly to God ? 

Augustine’s reply is certainly a deadly riposte and anyone less “‘ tough ” 
than Pelagius would have collapsed. Pelagius’s most celebrated (and most 
undoubtedly genuine work) is his Letter to the lady Demetrias, in which he 
elaborates his views upon free will, grace, and human perfectibility. This is 
what he says : 


‘* God wished man to practise righteousness of his own will and not 
by compulsion. So He gave him control of his own will and set before 
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him life and death, good and evil, and whatever shall please him, that 
it will be given him to do.” 


So we read in Deuteronomy : 


“IT have set before your face life and death, blessing and cursing. 
Choose life that you may live.” ‘‘ Nor do we defend natural good, [he 
says], in such a way as to say it cannot do evil, for we admit it is capable 
of good and evil, but we merely defend it from this calumny that we 
seem to be driven towards evil by a fault of nature, whereas we do 
neither good nor evil without our own will, and it is open to us to do one 
of the two, seeing that we always have the power to do either.” 


For why are some destined to be judges, others to be judged, were it not 
for the fact that in the same nature there is inequality of will power, and 
though we all can do the same we do different things ? That this fact may be 
clearer than light some illustrations must be given: Adam is driven from 
Paradise, Enoch is translated. In each case, the person concerned has free 
will. For just as the one who sinned might have pleased God so also he who 
pleased Him might have sinned. For the former would not have deserved to 
be punished, nor the latter to be chosen by a righteous God unless each man 
had been capable of either thing (i.e. to sin or not to sin). 

The same fact is to be understood in the case of the brothers Cain and 
Abel as in that of the twins Jacob and Esau. And we must realise that the 
will is the sole reason why degrees of merit exist in the same nature. The 
righteous Noah condemned the world as having been destroyed by its own 
sins, and the righteousness of Lot judged by the sins of Sodom. Nor is it a 
small proof in indicating the goodness of nature that these early men were 
without any admonition of the law for so many intervals of years, nor indeed 
that God had no reason for it in the case of His creation but because He knew 
He had made men’s nature such that it was adequate, in place of the law, to 
enable them to exercise righteousness. 

In a word, so long as the use of nature, still fresh, was strong and the long 
accustomed habit of sin had not yet drawn a sort of mist over men’s reason, 
his nature was left free of law ; to this nature, when it was overwhelmed by 
too many vices and vitiated by a sort of rust of ignorance, the Lord applied 
the file of the law that by its frequent admonition it might be refurbished and 
enabled to return to its former brightness. 

Nor indeed is there any other cause of our difficulty in well doing than 
the long habit of vices which has infected us from boyhood and gradually 
corrupted us in the course of many years and thus holds us bound in its grip 
and given over to it, and appears to acquire a sort of natural power. All that 
time when we were negligently taught, that is really instructed in vices, when 
we even strove to be wicked, seeing that innocence was looked upon as folly 
in its encouragement to wickedness, now stands in our way and is against us, 
and so long use wars against our new resolve (i.e. to do good). 

And do we wonder why holiness is conferred upon us as though by 
another, in our ignorance through ease and sloth, seeing -we have not made a 
habit of goodness but rather have been learning wickedness for 'so long? I 
have made these remarks about natural ‘‘ goods ” in a cursory way as they 
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have been said in another work, but I had to do so in order to lay down for 
you a smoother road to perfect righteousness which you might traverse all 
the more easily when you realise there is nothing difficult or unattainable in it. 

For even if, before the Law, as we call it, and long before the coming of 
our Lord the Saviour, men are reported to have lived righteous and holy 
lives, how much more credible is it that after the illumination of His coming 
we Should be able to do so who have been instructed by Christ’s grace and 
born again “‘ to a better man”; who, redeemed and cleansed by His blood 
and stirred up by His example to perfect righteousness, ought to be better 
than they who lived before the Law and better even than they who were 
under the Law, as the Apostle says (Rom. vi. 14) : 


** Sin shall no more have dominion over you; for you are not under 
y' ’ 
the Law but under grace.” 


Pelagius stood for Free Will sans phrase; to him the grace of God either 
meant little or nothing, or was an integral part of man’s will. He says in his 
book De libero Arbitrio (on Free Will) : 


“We have a two-sided possibility implanted in us by God, a sort of 

fertile fruit-bearing root which according to a man’s will engenders and 

gives birth to different things, which can, according to the will of its 

owner, blossom in a crop of virtues or bristle with thickets of vices.” 
Again in another place he argues : 

** He who runs to the Lord and desires to be ruled by Him, that is, 
who makes his will depend on the Lord’s will, who by sticking to Him 
constantly becomes one spirit with Him, according to the Apostle, does 
so by nothing else than freedom of will. He who makes good use of this 
(will) so entirely gives himself up to God and so mortifies his own will 
that he can say with the apostles, ‘I live, yet, no longer I, but Christ 
liveth in me; and he puts his heart into the hand of God that He may 
bend it whithersoever He wishes ’.” 

In another part of the same book he writes thus categorically : 

“‘ Since therefore we have so strong and firm free will not to sin in 
human nature, we are protected by His inestimable goodness by daily 
help.” 


Pelagius apparently does not see that his argument really implies that 
God is coerced to come in on the side of human will so that the more free 
man’s will becomes the less free does God’s, i.e. Freedom of Will is denied 
to God Himself, which looks like reductio ad absurdum. Neither does Pelagius 
realise that if man has been endowed by his Maker with a strong bias towards 
not sinning, that is tantamount to an admission that man is not quite free. 

Pelagius argues that when we come into the world our natures are quite 
“neutral ” morally but have a capacity for good or for evil. This assumption, 
of course, is a denial of hereditability. Every birth is a ‘‘ fresh start ” owing 
nothing to the past. 

Pelagius elaborates the threefold distinction between the ability to do a 
thing, the will to do it, and the actual doing of it, thus : 


“We thus distinguish the three things and arrange them as it were 
in a definite order. In the first place we put the ability, in the second 
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the will, and in the third the thing itself (i.e. the act or effect). We place 
the possibility in nature, the wish to do it in the will, and the doing of 
it in the result. The first thing, that is the possibility, belongs properly 
to God who conferred it upon His creature ; but the two other things, 
that is, the willing and the doing, are to be referred to man because they 
ave derived from the fountain of his will. Therefore in the matter of will 
and good works man is to be praised, nay not only man but God too, 
who have the possibility of willing and doing, and who always reinforces 
the possibility by the help of His grace. But the fact that man can will 
good and carry it out belongs io God alone. The bare possibility can exist 
even if the other two things did not, but these other two things (i.e. to 
will and to do) cannot exist without it (i.e. the possibility). 

** So it is open to me to have neither good will nor good action but ii 
is by no means possible for me not to have the possibility of good. It is in 
me even if I do not wish it nor does nature in this respect allow any 
lapse in the possibility. The meaning of this will be made clearer by a 
few illustrations ; the fact that we can see with our eyes is not in our 
power but the fact that we see well or badly, that is in our power. And 
to embrace all cases generally, the fact that we can do, say, or think 
anything good comes from Him who gave this possibility and who helps 
this possibility ; but the fact that we act well or think well or speak well 
is within our power, because we can turn all these things into evil. 
Therefore, as I must re-iterate on account of your false accusation on 
this point, when we say that a man can be without sin and by acknow- 
ledging the conferment of this possibility, praise God who has bestowed 
this possibility upon us, there is no reason why man should be praised 
since it is to God alone that the cause is ascribed, for we are not dis- 
cussing the desire for it or its existence but merely its possibility.” 


In practice, even in these days of the uniformity of Nature and the 
inevitable sequence of cause and effect, in a scientific Universe largely deter- 
ministic, the average person inclines to the Pelagian view. Our use of 
metaphors enforces this tendency. We tell a weak person “‘ to pull himself 
together ” or counsel a nation to “ stand up ” to threats, though we know 
that the advice is tantamount to a recommendation to hold oneself up by 
pulling on one’s braces! That “‘ extra ounce ”’ and “‘ the second wind,”’ are 
illustrations of this capacity of the human will to strengthen itself by a dose 
of auto-suggestion and auto-suggestion is not ‘“‘ grace” but a purely human 
instrument. Pelagius’s heresy consisted in his erecting into a principle cases 
which were exceptions to the rule. To-day Humanism in the Pelagian sense 
has suffered a slump—experience has proved more potent than theory. 
Nevertheless, in a world in which the latest scientific theories in physics and 
biology seem to tie us up in a web of inevitable necessity the view of Pelagius 
ought to serve as a welcome and refreshing breeze. Unless we believed that 
the world could recover its sanity by an extra effort of the will, reinforced by 
super-sensual even supernatural powers invoked by it, the prospect before us 
would be grim indeed. 

AUSTIN H. BIRCH. 


Newport, Mon. 
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LEWIS CARROLL: PHILOSOPHER. 
C. J. WOOLLEN. 


THERE are many who have seen incongruity between the characters of the 
Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, and his other self, Lewis Carroll. It is to 
them as if the one were a Dr Jekyll, and the other a Hyde without his enor- 
mities. What relationship, they ask, can there be between the shy, retiring, 
Oxford don, with an impediment of speech, and the man who could write 
reams of nonsense for children; the brilliant mathematician and the gay 
dreamer ? 

It is said that Lewis Carroll has not yet been dissected by the psycho- 
analyst. But he is the last man who need be. James Joyce could write 
nonsense with a meaning that, when probed, might be found to be not very 
nice. The clever man may write nonsense because he is ignorant of many 
things outside his sphere. But Dodgson wrote nonsense with a meaning, 
because it expressed his philosophy. 

That profound thinker, G. K. Chesterton, was fond of viewing the world 
upside down. It was thus that his great mind got outside, as it were, of 
phenomena. The philosopher must, for a time, become detached ; though 
he is keenly interested in life, and precisely because of that, he must gain an 
impartial view. Lewis Carroll takes his heroine down the rabbit-hole, so that 
he may lead his followers to burrow beneath the surface. He takes her 
through the looking-glass to investigate the result of holding up a mirror to 
life. 

The Hunting of the Snark has created a perpetual puzzle. One lady at the 
time of its publication thought that it was an allegory on the search after 
happiness. Dodgson did not absolutely deny that it was, though he claimed 
that in writing it he did not mean anything but nonsense. 


“* Still, you know ” [he went on in a letter to a friend], “‘ words mean 
more than we mean to express when we use them; so a whole book 
ought to mean a great deal more than the writer means. So whatever 


good meanings are in the book, I’m glad to accept as the meaning of the 
book.” 


It is difficult to believe that such a delightful verse as the following has 
ho meaning at all : 


*“** You may seek it with thimbles—and seek it with care— 
You may hunt it with forks and hope ; 
You may threaten its life with a railway-share ; ; 
You may charm it with smiles and soap—— ’” 


It is contained in “ the Baker’s ” warning, and is recurrent in the poem 
as the method of hunting the Snark. 
We should perhaps agree with Alice’s estimate of the poem ‘“ Jabber- 
wocky.” She said: ‘ Somehow it seems to fill my head with ideas—only I 
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don’t exactly know what they are!” If the first verse is not illuminating, it 
is at least impressive : 
** Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe ; 
All mimsy were the borogroves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe.”’ 

But in the looking-glass, the verse was explained to Alice by Humpty 
Dumpty who claimed that he could “ explain all the poems that ever were 
invented—and a good many that haven’t been invented just yet.” 

We need not stress the supposed difference in character between Dodgson 
and Carroll. ‘“‘ The child is father to the man,” and his nephew, who pub- 
lished a biography soon after the great man’s death, tells of him that 


“‘in later school days he was famous as a champion of the weak and 
small, while every bully had good reason to fear him. Though it is hard 
for those who have only known him as the gentle and retiring don to 
believe it, it is nevertheless true that long after he left school his name 
was remembered as that of a boy who knew well how to use his fists in 
defence of a righteous cause.” 


Alexander Woollcott has described Dodgson as a “ puttering, fussy, 
fastidious, didactic bachelor, who was almost painfully humourless in his 
relations with the grown-up world around him.” But there is many a shy 
man who has been misunderstood in that way ; and his mathematical mind 
would make him precise in his habits. He was strong on punctuality, an 
unpopular virtue. Some simple verses of his on the subject end thus : 

“* Better to be before your time, 

Than e’er to be behind ; 

To ope the door while strikes the chime, 

That shows a punctual mind.”’ 
He had a remarkably complicated system of recording the contents of letters 
received and answered. In a period of thirty-seven years, he entered nearly 
a hundred thousand letters. Such exactitude was more in accordance with 
Victorian methods than ours, but even to his contemporaries would appear 
exaggerated. 
* | He gave, however, some remarkably good advice about letter writing. 
Most of it seems superfluous, yet it contains rules so often honoured in the 
breach that it becomes necessary. He insists, for instance, on the need of 
reading one’s correspondent’s letter through before answering it. He stresses 
the importance of noting the correspondent’s present address before sending 
the letter. And he is probably the originator of that excellent idea of address- 
ing and stamping the envelope before writing the letter. There is many a 
letter-writer who has been driven frantic at the last moment by neglect of 
this simple precaution. 

Other points include sensible comments on the heading, date and legi- 
bility. He remarks, what so many forget, that it is uncharitable to the reci- 
pient to write an unreadable scrawl. The body and ending of the letter are 
dealt with in detail, and the proper purpose of the postscript. Finally, that 
old warning against putting letters for the post in the pocket is given from 
personal experience—who indeed has not suffered through doing so ? 

The mind of Lewis Carroll was keenly logical, and he habitually took the 
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wise course of refusing argument with people whom he knew to be hopelessly 
illogical.. In his books he is satirically alive to the evasion that comes of 
equivocation. 

“To answer the door?” said the Frog, in Through the Looking-Glass, 
“ What’s it been asking of ? ” 

Humpty Dumpty, moreover, declares that when he uses a word “ it means 
just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” And to Alice’s objec- 
tion to the difficulty of making words mean so many different things he says : 
“The question is, which is to be master—that’s all.” 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee are surely complementary in logical argu- 
ment; Tweedledee, with his ‘* contrariwise ”’ being the check on fallacious 
reasoning. ‘“‘ If it was so,” he says, “‘ it might be; and if it were so, it would 
be; but as it isn’t, it ain’t. That’s logic.” And far more sensible, we may 
add, than much that passes as such in modern times. 

In the Mad Tea-Party, Lewis Carroll gives a picturesque description of the 
form that characterises controversy by those who know the tricks. The real 
question is perpetually evaded, and yet the sequence is such that it has a 
semblance of sense. The genius of Carroll, however, demonstrates the non- 
sense it really is. There is many a controversialist who has carried his case 
by procedure far more nonsensical than the Hatter’s, and yet cleverly dis- 
guised to deceive more sophisticated but less acute minds than Alice’s, 

The Cheshire Cat, eventually all head and no body, typifies those institu- 
tions which allow themselves to become governed by a caucus; in which, in 
popular phrase, “‘ the tail wags the dog.” Dictators and bureaucrats have 
known well how to take advantage of them; their suppression becomes a 
matter of cutting off a head to which no effective body is attached. ‘‘ The 
King’s argument was that anything that had a head could be beheaded, and 
that you weren’t, to talk nonsense ”’ might almost be prophetic of modern 
methods. 

Lewis Carroll qualifies as a prophet on many counts. ‘“‘ The rule is, jam 
to-morrow and jam yesterday—but never jam to-day” ; this has become the 
tule, surely, in the promises of world planners, who while they proclaim the 
good time that is past, and the good time to come, never produce the benefits 
in fact. In Sylvie and Bruno there is the remarkable crowd: ‘“* some 
were shouting *‘ Bread!’ and some ‘ Taxes!’ but no one seemed to know 
what it was they really wanted.” Yet “‘ They all shout the same words, I 
assure you!”’ How very like whole populations to-day, who in their zest 
for material ‘‘ progress ” do not know really at what they aim, and are at 
sixes and sevens amongst themselves how to secure what they think they 
need, 

It is illuminating to read an address by the President of the English 
Chamber of Shipping. In it he said : 


** T wonder whether Lewis Carroll could not have more readily written 
a-new chapter to Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland in which, during a 
time of shortage of manpower, 2,000,000 people are thrown out of work 
in a week; in which food rationing becomes stricter as harvests increase, 
and petrol is doled out by the gallon when there should be enough to 
float a battleship.” 
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Lewis Carroll was critical of certain developments of literature in relation 
to speed. It was becoming the fashion to shorten tales to accommodate 
readers on a railway journey. 


‘** And when we travel by Electricity—if I may venture to develop 
your theory—we shall have leaflets instead of booklets, and the Murder 
and the Wedding will come on the same page.” 


How true this is in substance: the demand for “ snippety-bits ”’—“* some- 
thing to read going home in the train.” 

Criticism of reliance on books rather than on the exercise of the mind is 
to be found in Sylvie and Bruno. It is directed particularly against scientific 
books, and the warning implied in a question put by “‘ my Lady ” is far more 
necessary now than it was when it was written : ‘‘ Which contain the greatest 
amount of Science, do you think, the books, or the minds ? ” 

‘Carroll doubtless foresaw the evils to which false philosophies would bring 
society, and conversely that the false philosophies were already a symptom 
of decline. Subjectivism is represented in the method of the Red Queen, 
who had seén gardens “‘ compared with which this would be a wilderness ” ; 
hills, ‘in comparison with which you’d call that a valley,” and ‘* nonsense, 
compared with which that would be as sensible as a dictionary.” Alice, 
always precise in thought, evidently interpreting the true mind of the author, 
rightly condemns that style of reasoning in her statement that “‘ a hill ca’n’t 
be a valley, you know.” 

The Nominalists are hinted at in the Gnat’s suggestion, in Through the 
Looking-Glass, that it would be more convenient not to have names. But 
they are dealt with more facetiously in Sylvie and Bruno, when the Professor 
becomes confused between the rabbit-hutch and the hall-clock—*“ both having 
doors, you know.” He finds it difficult to distinguish between the Lion and 
the Gardener—“ both having mouths, you know,” 

Dodgson’s nephew says that Sylvie and Bruno 


‘* was the publication of all the ideals and sentiments which he held most 
dear. It was a book with a definite purpose ; it would be more true to 
say with several definite purposes. For this reason it is not an artistic 
triumph as the two ‘Alice’ books undoubtedly are; it is on a lower 
literary level, there is no unity in the story.” 


Nevertheless, it has the children in view, and is delightful all through. Lewis 
Carroll himself gave as his reason for changing his style that since Alice in 
Wonderland was published, “something like a dozen story-books have 
appeared, on identically the same pattern.” What the modesty of the author 
would not allow him to admit, perhaps, is that they could not equal his in 
inspiration. But the world has not lost from his decision to attempt some- 
thing different. 

In Sylvie and Bruno, moral and philosophical problems are discussed more 
openly. For instance, the morality of promise-breaking, the question of 
extenuating circumstances in wrong-doing, whether animals reason, and a 
host of others. But the book does not transfer us bodily into Wonderland as 
the others do. Nevertheless, we may not say that the life it portrays is more 
real. For both Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass .bring 
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reality into focus while disguising its outward shape. They take us, as it 
were, behind the scenes, and show us the meaning of it all. 

The game of life is represented in Alice in Wonderland by a pack of cards ; 
in Through the Looking-Glass by a chessboard. There is no doubt far more 
chance in card-playing than in chess, but the characters serve to demonstrate 
the opposition that is of the essence of the battle of life. Chess is typical of 
the moves and countermoves necessary in the warfare with evil forces, It is 
a game in which the enemy is far more skilled than men are, for he has the 
advantage which his keen angelic intelligence gives him. But the right- 
intentioned fighter will never be without superior guidance; the ultimate 
checkmate of the evil one is as certain in personal as world affairs. 

Although Alice is not ostensibly engaged in either game as a contestant, 
and her réle is more like that of a bewildered spectator, yet we cannot help 
observing that she keeps her head, and, in fact, retains a certain control of 
events. She is able to overcome opposition, and at the end of each series of 
adventures is triumphant. She interprets the fearlessness proper to the man 
or woman of rectitude, and in particular that of her creator. Though in this 
age which boasts that it is realistic it has become the custom to sneer at 
“ refinement of mind,” yet the charm of Lewis Carroll is that he possessed it. 
He was most sensitive to coarseness, and once rebuked the editor of a girls’ 
magazine, dedicated to him, and published at a Boston, U.S.A., school, for 
printing an offending anecdote. The magazine, so far from resenting his 
rebuke, described him as “a friend worth having,” and published a full 
apology. 

His ideas on reverence for sacred subjects appeared exaggerated even to 
some of his friends. Nevertheless, there is wisdom in his attitude. He had 
an objection to the repeating of remarks made by children which would be 
irreverent in grown-up people. He said in a letter that 


** there are quantities of such anecdotes going about. I don’t in the 
least believe that 5 per cent. of them were ever said by children. I feel 
sure that most of them are concocted by people who wish to bring sacred 
subjects into ridicule—sometimes by people who wish to undermine the 
belief that others have in religious truths: for there is no surer way of 
making one’s beliefs unreal than by learning to associate them with 
ludicrous ideas.” 


Who, having heard such anecdotes repeated, can deny that there is much 
truth in what he says ? 

He was fond of the theatre, but he was strict, too, about undesirable plays. 
In the Preface to Sylvie and Bruno, he reminds those who go to them of the 
moral danger by stressing that they “ may not return alive.” 


** And dare you,” he says, “‘ knowing this, say to yourself ‘ Well, 
perhaps it is an immoral play: perhaps the situations are a little too 
“risky,” the dialogue a little too strong, the “ business ” a little too 
suggestive. I don’t say that conscience is quite easy: but the piece is 
so clever, I must see it this once! Ill begin a stricter life to-morrow.’ 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow !”” 
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Nor do Dodgson’s views on indelicacy in literature seem extravagant. In 
an age which was fond of Bowdlerising, he was prepared to leave Shakespeare, 
for instance, in the hands of adults in any edition. But for girls from ten to 
seventeen, he wanted omitted not only all that was “‘ unsuitable on the score 
of reverence or decency,”’ but also all that seemed too difficult, or unlikely to 
interest young readers. We might, as he did, visualise a rather poor remnant, 
but that perhaps is itself the justification for not forcing much Shakespeare 
on immature minds. 

It is not surprising that a man of Carroll’s clear perception and kindly 
character was zealous for social reform. His practical generosity was the 
expression of a larger sympathy which directed his thoughts to the solving of 
the social problems which had been set by the advance of.industrialism. In 
Sylvie and Bruno, there is a satirical suggestion to double the value of every 
coin and banknote in order to make everybody twice as rich. Put baldly in 
this way, it sounds as ridiculous as it is; nevertheless, it is the method 
adopted in the modern world with its system of inflated currency. There is 
also in the same book an interesting discussion on the nature of Capital, 
which is in effect a refutation of the Marxist theory. Had the author lived 
in our own day, he might have demonstrated that a mathematical genius 
who could write learned works such as An Elementary Treatise on Deter- 
minants could also explain economic problems in easily understandable terms. 

It is interesting that Lewis Carroll shared with a great English Cardinal 
a profound dislike of bazaars. Not only did he see in them the uneconomic 
procedure of paying the wrong price, but he feared them as an influence 
adverse to Christian charity. The popular argument that those who support 
bazaars are usually by no means deficient in charity as well; that, in fact, 
their support may well be a form of it, would doubtless have been contro- 
verted by such a keen logician. 

Lewis Carroll’s art included the pictorial, and the comprehensiveness of 
Sylvie and Bruno does not allow of omitting a discussion on art, and artistic 
criticism ; the author, it is almost needless to say, was critical of the critics. 
He was also refreshingly free from the perverted outlook of the Victorians 
who made of Sunday a day of gloom. He was surely out of tune with his 
time when he said of “‘ amusements ” : ‘* whatever is innocent on a week-day, 
is innocent on Sunday, provided it does not interfere with the duties of the 
day.” 

It may sound surprising that in a children’s book he has discussions on 
free-will and answers to prayer; and on heaven. But to read them is to 
marvel at the genius of the man who can put sound doctrine, and profound 
truths, into easily-grasped similes. His was the triumph of simplicity ; his 
work proclaiming him great as philosopher and prophet; but still greater 
as a child in spirit. 

C. J. WOOLLEN. 


LONDON. 
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A DEMOCRATIC TERCENTENARY. 
WILHELM SCHENK, Px.D. 


THREE-HUNDRED years ago, from October 28 to November 1, 1647, the Parish 
Church of Putney was the scene of highly interesting debates. The partici- 
pants were members of the Council of the victorious Parliamentary Army. 
This Council was unusual enough in itself to deserve special notice: it 
included, in addition to the Army leaders and appointed representatives of 
the other officers, two soldiers from each regiment elected by the rank and 
file. These so-called ‘* Agitators ” had been spontaneously created by the 


; soldiers in April and May of that year, and the Army leaders had met this 


pressure from below by inviting them to the General Council of the Army. 
Tommy Atkins (or “ Buff-Coat ’’, as he was called on this occasion by a rushed 
stenographer) was, for once, admitted to the august presence of the Generals 
and Colonels.? 

The Army was at that time engaged in a serious quarrel with the House 
of Commons, which, naturally enough, was eager to disband it as quickly as 
possible. The Army, however, insisted on adequate provisions for its con- 
siderable arrears of pay and on other safeguards, and when these were not 
forthcoming, it seized the King, who was in the hands of Parliament, entered 
London and forced some of its strongest opponents among the M.P.’s to 
leave the country. But soon it became evident that the Army itself was 
divided. The Agitators joined hands with a group of radicals round John 
Lilburne (himself an ex-member of the Army) and produced a set of proposals 
for the political settlement of the country, known as the “* Agreement of the 
People.” The “* Agreement ” envisaged the dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment before September 1648, demanded a more equal distribution of seats, 
and provided for biennial Parliaments with full sovereignty apart from the 
safeguarding of certain fundamental rights. It contained the phrases: 
“Thee people do of course choose themselves a Parliament” and “ These 
things we declare to be our native rights.”” The manifesto of the Agitators 
(“ The Case of the Army truly stated ”’) added that “‘ all the freeborn at the 
age of 21 years and upwards” should be entitled to take part in parliamentary 
elections. 

These documents were discussed at Putney, and the phrases just quoted 
provided the focal point of the debates. One of the spokesmen of the 
“Levellers ” (as they came to be called just then), Colonel Rainborough 
(their only adherent among the senior officers), demanded universal franchise 
as the natural birthright of every Englishman ; ‘‘ every man,”’ he said, “* that 
is to live under a government ought first by his own consent to put himself 

1 These debates were edited for the first time by Sir Charles Firth in his Clarke Papers 
(Camden Society, 4 vols., 1891-1901). They have recently been re-edited by Professor 
A. S. P. Woodhouse in his Puritanism and Liberty (Dent, 1938), together with the debates 


of 1648, much contemporary pamphlet material, and an admirable introduction., The 
quotations from the debates are taken from Professor Woodhouse’s edition.- 
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under that government.” The main attack on this view came from Com- 
missary-General Ireton, Cromwell’s son-in-law, a brilliant debater. Ireton 
argued that, when it came to the question of natural rights, all men had equal 
rights to everything : 


** By that same right of nature (whatever it be) that you pretend, by 
which you can say, one man hath an equal right with another to the 
choosing of him that shall govern him—by the same right of nature, he 
hath the same equal right in any goods he sees—meat, drink, clothes— 
to take and use them for his sustenance.” 


Ireton tried to show that democracy as advocated by Rainborough logically 
leads to communism and might easily do so in fact by a majority vote abolish- 
ing all private property. This, above all, he wished to prevent; “all the 
main thing that I speak for,’”’ he said, “‘ is because I would have an eye to 
property.” He therefore suggested that only those should have a vote who 
had ‘‘ a permanent fixed interest in this kingdom, . . . that is, the persons 
in whom all land lies, and those in corporations in whom all trading lies.” 
For Ireton, the political term “‘ the people of England ” continued to mean 
what, on the whole, it had meant before : the land-owners, and the merchants 
of the towns. This conservatism drew angry protests from the Levellers, 
Sexby, one of the Agitators, claimed to speak for the common soldiers : 


‘“* We lave engaged in this kingdom and ventured our lives, and it 
was all for this : to recover our birthrights and privileges as Englishmen ; 
and by the arguments urged there is none. . . . It seems now, except a 
man hath a fixed estate in this kingdom, he hath no right in this kingdom. 
I wonder we were so much deceived. If we had not a right to the king- 
dom, we were mercenary soldiers.” 


And Rainborough added bitterly : 


**T would fain know what the soldier hath fought for all this while. 
He hath fought to enslave himself, to give power to men of riches, men 
of estates, to make him a perpetual slave.” 


Now nobody could miss the modern ring of all these statements. Ireton 
was echoed by Locke and all those who insisted on a property qualification 
for political citizenship, and the ghosts of the Agitators haunted many 4 
barrack-room during the late war. It is therefore understandable that recent 
historians have expressed the view that the Levellers were among the heralds 
of modern democracy ; the statement of two distinguished American scholars, 
W. Haller and G. Davies, that ‘‘ Lilburne had his feet on the main track to 
the democratic future ” is fairly typical. Nor can it be doubted that, in a 
sense, this view is correct. The Levellers were indeed the first to demand 
manhood suffrage, and they are therefore entitled to a share in the praise or 
blame we may feel inclined to bestow on this mainstay of modern democracy. 
But there is much more to it than that. One sometimes cannot help feeling 
that some modern democrats like to be linked with people of the seventeenth 
century rather like nouveaux-riches who try to acquire an ancient pedigree. 
In the latter case one’s possessions seem more assured, in the former one’s 
intellectual position. But closer scrutiny reveals such wide differences between 
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the Levellers and their modern successors as to make the pedigree, in an 
important sense, appear to be spurious. 

To discuss all these differences would require much more than an article.} 
Here we shall have to limit ourselves to two of them. But for this purpose 
we must go beyond the range of the Putney debates and consult the extensive 
pamphlet literature of the time, which affords us an extremely interesting 
insight into the mind of the seventeenth-century ‘“‘ man-in-the-street.”” The 
Puritan Revolution was, of course, an Age of Faith and the democratic thought 
of that time had a firm religious basis. It so happens that the chief Leveller 
spokesmen at Putney, Rainborough and Wildman, supported their views 
mainly by secular arguments ; Wildman, indeed, seems to have been a purely 
secular thinker. But the two most important Leveller leaders were not present 
at the Putney debates : John Lilburne for the perfectly good reason that he 
was in prison, and William Walwyn for reasons unknown to us. A study of 
Lilburne’s and Walwyn’s writings reveals that both of them were intensely 
coneerned with religious questions and that their views on all matters were, 
in varying degrees, influenced by their religious convictions. We arrive at 
a similar conclusion when we investigate the thought of the rank-and-file 
Levellers, There was, indeed, an extremely close connection between the 


. Levellers and some of the Independent sects, particularly the Baptists 


(Lilburne himself was a Baptist, and Walwyn, without joining any of the 


B sects, persistently defended them against their adversaries). 


The fundamental conception of the Leveller philosophy was not, as is 
often thought, liberty, but equality. One of Rainborough’s sayings at Putney 
has become famous : “ Really I think that the poorest he that is in England 


hath a life to live as the greatest he.” This is a memorable way of putting it, 
but it is not very articulate. Nobody would have doubted its literal meaning. 
But, of course, something more was implied : the‘conviction that the poorest 
person is yet a person and as such worthy of respect, and that the greatest 
person is no more than a person and not entitled to any additional respect on 
account of his power or riches. Here are more explicit statements on this 
point from Leveller writings. 


““God, the absolute Sovereign Lord and King ” [wrote Lilburne], 
** created all men equal and alike in power, dignity, authority and majesty, 
none of them having (by nature) any authority, dominion or magisterial 
power one over or above another.” 


The Buckinghamshire Levellers echoed this idea when they expressed their 
belief that it was “‘ the end of the redemption by Jesus, to restore all things ” 
—and that restoration, they thought, implied equality, because before the 
Fall God had allowed man to rule only over “‘ inferior creatures, but not over 
his own kind.”” Walwyn inveighed against ‘‘ the unworthiness of our times, 
in making riches and estates and the things of this world the great badge of 
distinction between man and man”; this was evidently opposed to the 
practice of Christ, for “‘ were not the poor and unlearned Fishermen and Tent- 
makers . . . made choice of for Christ’s Disciples and Apostles ” ? 

These quotations, which could be easily multiplied, clearly connect the 


1 Cf. the present writer’s forthcoming book on The Concern for Social Justice in the 
Puritan Revolution (to be published by Longmans). 
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Leveller movement with the ancient tradition of Christian radicalism stressing 
the absence of gentlemen at the time of Adam and Eve and the equality of 
all men in Christ. 


** For all we are Christ’s creatures and of his coffers rich, 
And brethren as of one blood as well beggars and earls, 
For on Calvary of Christ’s blood Christendom gave spring, 
And blood brethren we became there of one body won.” 
(Prers PLowMAN.) 


To men like Lilburne and Walwyn the event on Calvary was of central 
importance, and so they could share in this tradition which has its firm roots 
in the Gospel itself. There, equality: is inseparably bound up with brotherly 
love: all men are children of the same Father and therefore brothers of His 
Son. William Walwyn, in particular, never ceased to extol Christian love. 


** We should love ” [he wrote], ‘‘ as Christ has loved, Who gave himself 
an Offering and a Sacrifice for us: so that if we would try each other’s 
faith, we are to consider each other’s love ; so much faith, so much love ; 
so much love, so much pure and undefiled religion.” 


This insistence on an intimate family-feeling in social matters is closely linked 
with the second important difference between the Levellers and the democrats 
of our time. 

Almost all contemporary democrats, whether they are aware of it or not, 
think in terms of the modern state, but. the Levellers’ mental picture of 
society was different. They looked back to what they believed was the 


society of pre-Norman England : a loose federation of small communities of 
neighbours, fairly equal in ownership and status, ruling themselves without 
the interference of professional magistrates or lawyers according to simple 
and well-known laws. It was particularly the centralised legal system of 
their day that the Levellers denounced as ‘‘ Norman bondage.” They 
praised the Saxon legal practices and compared them angrily with the costly, 
inconvenient and dilatory proceedings of the ‘“‘ Norman law,’’ made into an 
instrument of oppression by the “‘ subtlety of the lawyers.”” Every man, was 
a typical demand, should “‘ have Justice administered at his own door, as in 
the days of King Edward and King Alfred.”” In an appendix to the second 
version of the Agreement of the People, published in 1648, Lilburne suggested 
that the next Parliament should be asked 


** to erect a court of justice in every hundred in the nation, for the ending 
of all differences arising in that hundred, by twelve men of the same 
hundred annually chosen by freemen of that hundred, with express and 
plain rules in English . . . to guide their judgment by.” 


If after this there was any need for further public officials they should all be 
elected annually from among the members of the local communities. Except 
for a general supervision exercised by Parliament these proposals would have 
brought to an end all central jurisdiction and all activities of professional 
lawyers. It is also significant that all the versions of the Agreement of the 
People contain a list of matters which were to be exempt from legislation. 
To the Levellers the centre of gravity obviously lay in the small social unit 
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whose members knew each other personally and could therefore be expected 
to regard themselves. as belonging, in a sense, to the same family. This 
attitude can, indeed, be interpreted as a protest against the growing tendency 
towards centralisation in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
Levellers cannot be held to have been builders of the modern Leviathan. 

Having clearly distinguished the Levellers from their modern counter- 
parts we can now consider another aspect of the question. It is true that 
Lilburne’s doctrine of the law of nature and the Agitator’s insistence on their 
birthright has a certain affinity with later democratic theory. It is particu- 
larly interesting to observe this growth of secular thought in a thoroughly 
Protestant atmosphere. Professor Woodhouse has suggested that the 
Protestant separation of Nature and Grace had an unintentional secularising 
effect, especially among some of the extreme sectarians. According to them, 
the Holy Community of believers was under the exclusive rule of Grace, 
which was utterly different from the rule imposed on those who remained 
outside. A church had to legislate for the just and the unjust ; a sect could 
not and would not. Thus, by shutting the gates of Grace on the many who 
were not chosen, these sectarians made room for purely secular influences 
outside the realm of Grace. This line of thought, in Woodhouse’s words, 
“which issues in a purely spiritual view of the church issues just as certainly 
in a purely secular view of the State.” Now we have seen that the thought 
of the Levellers was neither purely secular nor primarily concerned with the 
State. But in so far as they did imply a secular view of the State (and it is 
this that links them with our own time) they can be regarded as having done 
so not in spite, but because of their Protestant sectarianism. 

Another consideration leads to the same conclusion. The Levellers, like 
all the other radicals of the Puritan Revolution, were violent opponents of 
Church and University. Walwyn rarely failed to compare clergymen to 
those silversmiths of Ephesus who cried “‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ” 
lest they should lose their trade. University men generally he accused of 
using their learning “ as an Art to deceive and abuse the understandings of 
men.” The Leveller news-sheet spoke of clergymen as called “ by Oxford 
and Cambridge, but whether by Christ is questionable,”’ and another Leveller 
writer maintained that clergymen were no more “ priests than the common 
people, who were reasonable creatures, in possession of God’s Word and there- 
fore not in need of any clerical help.” Now it must be admitted that then, 
as always, a case could be made out against the failings of the clergy and of 
all educated men. But this was more than legitimate criticism, it amounted 
to a break with the traditional culture of England and therefore to a squander- 
ing of a rich heritage, however imperfectly preserved, of contemplation and 
wisdom. In this way the Levellers helped to destroy the precarious balance 
of their civilisation and laid it open to the onslaught of a narrowly scientific 
and utilitarian conception of life. Their indiscriminate attack could easily 
combine with the contempt spread by the “‘ New Philosophy ”’ for the learning 
of the “‘ Schools,” and with all its consequences. All this gives added support 
to the view that Protestantism directly and indirectly paved the way for a 
predominantly secular society. 

It is with such thoughts in our mind that we should remember the ter- 
centenary of the Putney debates. This anniversary, unlike many others of 
Vou, XLVI. No.1. 3* 
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its kind, should not be an occasion for self-congratulation or uncritical praise. 
If there were any public celebration, the speakers should choose as their text 
the following remark by Lord Lindsay : ‘‘ The fundamental ideas of demo- 
eracy, if divorced from the religious context in which they belong, become 
cheap and shallow and easy of reputation.” The Levellers did not divorce 
these ideas from their religious context, and this should be regarded as their 
chief claim to fame. Man, as seen by them, was not a creature without any 
metaphysical bonds ; they were therefore able to realise that the brotherhood 
of Man depends on the Fatherhood of God. Dr Toynbee, in discussing this 
fundamental truth, goes on to say : 


“If the divine father of the human family is left out of the reckoning, 
there is no possibility of forging any alternative bond of purely human 
texture which will avail by itself to hold mankind together.” 


There is nothing in the history of modern democracy to refute this. On the 
contrary, this history provides ample reasons for the conviction that mankind 
without God cannot retain its human level and must fall into inhumanity. 
In this sense there may be a special message for us in what the Levellers had 
to say 800 years ago. But it must be added that the intellectual and 
spiritual equipment of the Levellers was not quite free from those influences 
which have brought about the all but complete secularisation of our age. 
Meanwhile, in remembering the Buff-Coats of Putney Church and their 
friends, we shall think of their courage and honesty in grappling. with 
problems which must continue to engage our most serious attention. 
WILHELM SCHENK. 
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“ETHICS HUMAN AND DIVINE,” 
COUNT PEROVSKY-PETROVO-SOLOVOVO. 


I HAVE read with intense interest Admiral Beadnell’s extremely suggestive 
(though, I will take the liberty of adding, too short) paper on “ Ethics Divine 
and Human” in the Hissert Journat for July. His arguments are un- 
doubtedly most convincing and cogent. The sufferings of the animal world 
afford us incontrovertible evidence that if there is a God he cannot be both 
all-good and all-powerful. I say: ‘‘ Of the animal world ” because, so far as 
human sufferings are concerned, there is always the possible rejoinder that 
the man who suffers unduly in this “‘ valley of tears ” will be compensated in 


» some problematical hereafter. With regard to animals I am not aware that 


such an hypothesis has been put forward in our days by any thinker worthy 
of the name. 

Broadly speaking, I suppose all rational men will agree that suffering— 
at least undeserved suffering—is incompatible with the existence of any God 
worthy of the name, both all-powerful and infinitely good. But I confess I 
do not at all understand why we are intellectually or morally bound to endow 
him with these two qualities. 

I can very well imagine a Creator whose power and goodness should be 
limited to some extent. There is here nothing shocking, either to my moral 
feelings or to common sense. And I can easily imagine a kind of Deity No. 2 
representing to a certain extent “‘ Evil ’” and both Deities fighting stubbornly 
and systematically one another. I do not mean that I believe in such a 
quasi-hypothesis, but there is nothing in it which I consider repugnant or 
intrinsically impossible. It is, in any case, far less unattractive than the 
theory of an infinitely good and omnipotent God who, without any discernible 
reason, tolerates on this earth an incredible amount of undeserved suffering 
of every description. Please note that I am speaking here only of transient 
and temporary suffering: were I to include also eternal suffering and the 
Gehenna of fire as preached by Jesus and the Churches (surely the most awful 
doctrine ever engineered by a human brain) the Deistic position would become 
still far more untenable. 

Some people may think the position of an atheist more logical than mine. 
And yet I refuse to declare myself an atheist. Why? Chiefly because I see 
in this world evidence of intelligence—of well-meant intelligence—which 
seems to suggest an equally intelligent cause. 

(I have chiefly in view some of the facts connected with the procreation 
of children.) 

But I fail to see why this supposedly intelligent cause must be necessarily 
infinitely such—or be endowed with equally infinite goodness, or be omni- 
potent. I suspect, I confess, that plain adulation must have been at the 
bottom of such high-sounding epithets in the beginning. Later on men and 
women grew accustomed to them to such an extent that they simply could 
not imagine God without them, and we have still to carry that inheritance. 
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In any case, it seems to me that getting rid of the two or three epithets in 
question as applied to the Deity makes the position of the Deist much easier, 
because he is no more bound to explain the inexplicable, to reconcile what 
obviously cannot be conciliated. At the same time there is nothing which 
logically forbids him to pray if he feels so inclined, because a “‘ limited ’ God 
may remain very powerful (though no more omnipotent) still ; and it surely 
requires no particular effort of the human imagination to see even such a God 
granting an ordinary human prayer! Sapienti sat. 


PEROVSKY-PETROVO-SOLOVOVO. 


LONDON. 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. PHILOSOPHY. 


Tuer interest and importance of contemporary French thought is being recognised in 
ways that are to be welcomed. We may refer to the Philosophical Review, January, 
1946, and January and March, 1947 ; to Philosophy, July, 1947 ; and to the last 
issue of this Journal (review of Sartre, by Mr John Rowland, and survey of “* Some 
Recent French Publications,” by MrW.G. Moore). In Philosophy (loc. cit.) Professor 
H. B. Acton observes : “* Both inside and outside France, it is ‘ Existentialism’ 
that the public want to know about . . . Existentialism is a philosophical move- 
ment which originated in Germany, where its best known representatives are 
Heidegger and Jaspers. These two philosophers, in rather different ways, have 
claimed to exhibit man as he really is rather than as he appears to be under the 
| categories of common sense and science, which, they hold, are inadequate to the 
concreteness of what is. In their accounts of what Man is, they have made use of a 
vocabulary borrowed in part from the writings of Kierkegaard . . . In his protests 
against the superficiality of ecclesiastical Christianity and what he considered to be 
| the smugness of the official Hegelian philosophy that was influential in the 
Universities of his time (he died in 1855), Kierkegaard called upon men to look 
honestly within themselves. If they are honest, they will find within themselves a 
basic ‘ dread ’ (Angst) giving rise to a sense of sin which can only be overcome, if at 
all, by a free choice of Christ. This free choice is non-rational, and is described by 
Kierkegaard as ‘ paradoxical ’ and as ‘ a leap in the dark.’ Heidegger’s metaphysics 
is largely a development of the notions of ‘ dread ’ and ‘ despair ’ without the hope 
provided by the Christian faith ; while some of Jaspers’ most interesting observa- 
tions concern the ways in which men reveal themselves by the deeds they perform 
in moments of crisis.” As indicating the spread of interest in these ideas in France 
Professor Acton gives a brief but lucid and instructive account of the doctrines of 
M. Sartre. It need not be emphasised that French thought is by no means occupied 
only with ‘ Existentialism.’ The same number of Philosophy con- 
tains two articles of quite general interest : ‘“* What is represented in Representative 
Government ?”’? by Mr W. D. Handcock, and “Is The Prelude a philosophical 
Poem ? ” by Mr W. B. Gallie. Mr Gallie’s answer is in the affirmative : ‘“‘’ The poem 
contains masterpieces of argument. The posing of its initial problem in Bk. I is an 
example. The central passage of the Retrospect (Bk. VIII) is another. But quite 
the most remarkable is the conclusion of Bk. XII . . . a condensed account of how 
imaginative experience contributes to the foundation of morality . . . Within his 
own chosen range, Wordsworth’s generalising power was both bold and exact. The 
trouble was that he did not apply his results widely enough, But there are, I think, 
a number of moral and metaphysical issues to which Wordsworth’s conception of 
the true end of Man could be applied with immense benefit to-day ”’ (loc. cit., pp. 135, 
187). The final conclusion of Mr Handcock’s Essay ‘“ rambles ” 
rather, but contains many shrewd observations, the applications of which he leaves 
to his readers to discern ; for example, ‘* In the framework of an accepted régime, 
working on the basis of a public opinion, trained within the discipline of experienced 
77 
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and responsible parties, constitutionalism has the advantage of a settled provision 
for public order, a power of peaceful change, and a responsiveness to new needs 
such as perhaps other forms of government do not have in the same measure. Apart 
from such conditions, its merits are few and its weaknesses all too patent. That it 
claims to be representative is no public advantage if all there is. to represent is 
interest, or irresponsible and fickle opinion ”’ (loc. cit., p. 111). 
Mr W. H. Walsh offers (loc. cit.) a sympathetic but not uncritical discussion of 
“RR. G. Collingwood’s Philosophy of History.” It seems to us that no “‘ Philosophy 
of History ” is worth the name unless it comes to grips with the perennial problem 
with which every historian is concerned. The long record of European civilisation 
reveals not the working of Providence, nor the continuity of progress, but ‘‘ a con- 
tinual ebb and flow by which the summits of human achievement are alternately 
revealed or obscured.” ‘Thus, the late H. A. L. Fisher was led by his historical 
studies to believe that events are determined not in accord with any set of principles, 
but by contact of circumstance with the dynamic, even demonic, force of human 
personality. Confronted with a problem which has baffled greater men, he took 
refuge in a paradox,—the irrationality of homo sapiens. A century ago, Hegel’s 
Philosophy of History shows that he perceived the significance of this problem,— 
whatever we may think, at the present time, about the limitations of his treatment. 
(Our reference here is to Mr D. Ogg’s admirable biography entitled Herbert Fisher.) 
Mr F. H. Cleobury’s book God, Man and the Absolute in effect 
takes us back to the days when the influence of Thomas Hill Green and Edward 
Caird was at its height ; but the author occupies himself mainly with the principle 
of “‘ Identity in Difference ’’ as formulated by Bradley and Bosanquet, which he 
thinks may be developed so as to admit a genuine Theism with its corollaries of 
moral freedom and immortality. The same principle of ‘‘ Identity in Difference,” 
with special reference to the logical doctrine of Universals is carefully discussed and 
defended by Dr G. N. Lawande, of Bombay, in his book entitled The Problem of 
Universals. He takes account of recent criticisms of the doctrine by Bertrand 
Russell, W. E. Johnstone, G. F. Stout, and others. At the risk of suggesting what 
cannot be fully discussed here, we must maintain that while the general principle 
that Identity and Difference are correlative and mutually dependent (each pre- 
supposing the other) is sound as a corrective of the notion of an Identity which 
excludes plurality and change, it is a mere tautology in reference to actual processes 
of knowledge. Here it is always one side or the other which serves the interests 
of thought and action ; and the general assumption of ‘* Identity in Difference ” 
says nothing as to the extent or form ofeither. Its logical value is purely negative, 
excluding false assumptions. 


II, THEOLOGY. 


In the second volume of his Kirchliche Dogmatik Karl Barth has developed and 
completed his criticism of ‘‘ Natural Theology.” He is quite aware of what he is 
doing. He definitely rejects the doctrine laid down by authority in the church of 
Rome, that the Existence and Attributes of God may be known with certainty by 
the unaided reason of man. By ‘“‘ Natural Theology ” he means any attempt to 
rise through and from human experience (rational, social, and ethical) to any 
knowledge of God as He is : ‘“‘ Natural Theology is the supreme expression of man’s 
confidence that he can handle his own life, and_that if he needs God he can find him 
for himself.”” In the July number of the Congregational Quarterly, under the title 
‘** Natural Theology in Karl Barth ” Dr E. L. Allen gives a sympathetic statement of 
the Barthian view in its essentials, followed by a clear statement of the definitely 
divergent view which he is prepared to defend. He rejects the conception 0 
Revelation as a narrowly limited anti-natural Divine Act.. He defends the doctrine 
of Analogy by reference to the parables of Jesus, which presuppose a certain unity 
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of the natural and the spiritual order. ‘‘ We can defend the doctrine of Analogy on 
one condition—that there is a sufficient kinship between Man and God to make it 
valid. This is the Biblical assumption, which underlies the declaration that Man 
is made in the Image of God . . . and that all men are His offspring.” 

Dr Martin Buber has brought together for English readers (under the title Between 
Man and Man) five essays and addresses “ filling out and applying, with particular 
regard to the needs of our time ” what was said in his small but important book, 
I and Thou (English translation, 1945). He is not a lucid writer ; but in the book 
now published, the chapters on ‘‘ Education ” and on Kierkegaard (‘‘ The Question 
to the Single One ”’) repay careful study. ‘‘ The Single One” is a much better 
rendering of Kierkegaard’s expression (der Einzelne) than the term ‘“ individual.” 
Such religious thinkers as Augustine and Pascal maintained their organic 
connection with the world. Not so Kierkegaard. For him, the first step in real 
religion is renunciation of the world and of his fellow creatures and the realisation 
of himself as he is and as alone with God. Consequently salvation is a unique 
process attainable only by himself in his isolation from all else save from God. 
Buber is extremely sympathetic with Kierkegaard, but the key-note of his protest 
against this fanaticism of exclusive salvation is heard when he says, “* No one can 
so refute Kierkegaard as Kierkegaard himself.” His final verdict is that ‘* the 
Single One’ in the real religious sense “is not the man who has to do with God 
essentially and only unessentially with others”; he is ‘‘the man for whom the 
reality of relation with God is a unique relation which includes the possibility of 
relation with all others. . . . He must face the hour which approaches him, the 
historical and living hour, just.as it is, in its whole content and apparently senseless 
contradictions. . . . He must hear the message, stark and untransfigured, which is 
delivered to him out of this hour. . . . He must recognise that the question put to 
him, with which the utterance of the situation is fraught, whether it sounds with 
angels’ or with devils’ tongues, remains God’s question to him—without the devils 
being thereby turned into angels. And he, the ‘ Single One,’ must answer for the 
hour, by what he does and does not do, in the hour which is entrusted to him ” 
(loc. cit., p. 66). In his book The Theology of Society Canon V. A. 
Demant has three short papers on Kierkegaard. He affirms, with Kierkegaard 
that “‘ true individuality is a unique relationship to the Eternal.’’ But ‘ there isa 
real danger in this utter inwardness if it is taken as the sole dimension of Christianity. 
Equality must be known in this way, but unless in proper measure it becomes 
externalised (sic) in institutions, it will become the food of spiritual vanity and 
ethical callousness. Kierkegaard represents the full flowering of protestant 
spirituality, and it is inevitable that he should stress this side of the religious 
dialectic. | And perhaps it is in the divine dispensation that nearly a century after 
he lived he should be listened to with religious avidity in England and America. 
His own country is now (1943) under the heel of the most formidably organised 
suppression of the spirit, which has put its stamp on all nations, and if the political 
life of the West again finds its liberation, it will only be through the struggle to 
embody outwardly that freedom which circumstances now compel us to find first 
within.” In contrast to ail this pathological theology there is 
evidently an increasing interest in the teaching of P. T. Forsyth. Many who cannot 
follow his Christological doctrine as he formulated it will yet welcome the republica- 
tion of his principal writings as a healthy sign. The two volumes recently issued 
by the Independent Press are The Person and Place of Jesus Christ and This Life 
and the Next (his last book, originally published in 1918). Its subject is not the 
grounds in this life of belief in another, but the reaction of that belief upon this life. 
His fundamental religious idea and ideal is the Christ of Paul’s later belief—the 
Christ cosmic and yet personal,—who for some of us is indistinguishable from the 
Living God in His vitally effective and creative work in the world. The other world 
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(said Dr Forsyth) is “‘ not a mere unseen, unknown ; not blank being, but full of 
feature, character, power. It is not clean cut off from this life ; all sorts of pro- 
cesses run out into it, and they carry current both ways. For Christian people, the 
supreme link of both worlds is Christ. The absolute unity of Christ’s soul in its 
victory over death, and dread, in its exorcism of the occult powers, gives us the 
spiritual unity of seen and unseen. His great delivery for a pagan world was... 
from inferior and accusing spirits, haunting, distracting, and debasing life. His 
living Person is as real yonder as here, as real here as there. He is a living 
Person, not an inert substance, a mere continuity of essence, a mere prolongation of 
some great kind of vitality, or principle or tendency.” ‘* Time is there to make 
Eternity accessible.” In the last Bulletin of the Rylands Librray 
(Manchester) Professor T. W. Manson concludes his valuable series of Lectures 
on the available material for ‘‘ The Life of Jesus ’’ with a discussion of the Fourth 
Gospel from that point of view. His conclusions are thus summarised: ‘* One 
of the principal early by-products of the new Movement was a series of streams 
of tradition about the Founder-Person and his public career. These streams of 
tradition have their original sources in Galilee and Jerusalem . . . the scenes of the 
Ministry ; and in the course of their flow, as it were, small lakes of standing 
tradition at various centres of Christian Church life. The first of these of which 
we have any clear trace was formed probably at Antioch about a.p. 50. This 
we call ‘Q.’ It may be associated with the Apostle Matthew. At Antioch also 
we can locate a body of ‘ Johannine ’ tradition and (perhaps between 60 and 70) 
another which supplied the material peculiar to Matthew (‘M’). This ‘M’ 
tradition along with ‘Q’ was used to produce the revised and enlarged edition of 
Mark, which we know as the Gospel of Matthew, and may regard as the Antiochene 
Gospel. The earliest form of the Antiochene tradition reappears at Ephesus inf 
Paul’s letters: it may be that he brought it there in the first instance. Later on 
we find the Johannine tradition of Antioch taking literary form at Ephesus in the 
Fourth Gospel and the Johannine Epistles, and at Antioch in the letters of Ignatius. 
Another reservoir of tradition was formed ... at Cesarea’; and .. . this, in 
combination with ‘Q’ may well have formed the first (and catechetical) draft 
of Luke’s Gospel, which later (A.D. 70-75) by the addition of extracts from Mark, 
was to become the first part of a public apologia for the new religion. In Rome 
another body of tradition issued from the teaching of Peter and took literary form 
in the Gospel of Mark about a.p. 58.” (loc. cit., pp. 328-329). We much hope that 
the series of Lectures will be expanded and published in book form. 


S. H. MELLONE. 
BRADFORD, 
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REVIEWS. 


Philosophy and Politics. By Bertrand Russell.—The Fourth Annual Lecture of the 
National Book League.—Cambridge University Press.—2s. 6d. net. 


Tne broad argument of Philosophy and Politics is that philosophical systems 
generally lead to political tyranny while empiricism tends to democracy. Nobody 
will deny that there is some truth in this; but the argument as a whole does not 
seem to be born out by the facts. Russell fails to distinguish between religious, 
idealist and materialist philosophical systems. Religious philosophical systems do 
not normally lead to political tyranny, but act as a check upon it. The greatest 
example is the Catholic Church, a spiritually totalitarian body which advocates a 
balanced distributist-syndicalist type of sociology based upon the spiritual worth 
of every individual, and which, apart from a few lapses, has acted as a constant 
check upon state tyranny—so much so that the anarchist Kropotkin could reserve 
his highest praise for the Middle Ages in which Catholic influence was most wide- 
spread and complete. The great Jesuit experiment in South America (itself a form 
of anarchism) described so vividly by Cunninghame Graham in A Vanished Arcadia ; 
the fight against National Socialism which called forth the recent eulogy of Einstein ; 
the present stand against Marxist expansion—innumerable examples could be given 
of this spiritually totalitarian church’s efforts for political freedom. The same 
applies, to some extent, to Judaism and Mohammedanism. Assuming that an 
Absolute Being has revealed Himself through a Church, such a state of affairs is 
logically quite compatible with political freedom. 

Russell reserves most of his criticism for idealist philosophical systems, par- 
ticularly those of Plato and Hegel ; but there is nothing in these systems, as such, 
that necessarily leads to political totalitarianism, though, as children of their time, 
Plato and Hegel may have held certain political views that we should regard as 
undemocratic. Russell’s argument applies fully only to materialistic philosophical 
systems (those which, in their atheism and determinism, are in fact very close to 
his own philosophical position) ; and of these Marxism is outstanding. Materialist 
totalitarianism must inevitably lead to political tyranny, and Russell scores some 
excellent points against those who suffer from the illusion that Russia is a free 
country. It is atheist determinism that makes for tyranny, since atheism denies 
the spiritual worth of the individual, and determinism (even though it is 
“ dialectical”) makes man a mere cog in the state machine. Before the harsh and 
consistent, though falsely grounded, logic of Marxism, Russell’s advocacy of 
“ veracity and kindness ” is swept away like chaff, laughed at as bourgeois senti- 
mentality. Only a spiritual totalitarianism can effectively combat a materialist 
totalitarianism. 

But apart from materialist philosophical systems, most of the tyrannies of history 
have had little to do with philosophy, and have derived from a much simpler source : 
the love of power. The power-loving few have tyrannised over the indolent masses. 
Only very rarely, and as a result of exceptional circumstances, has a certain amount 
of freedom been won and precariously held for any length of time in the history of 
man. Russell attributes much of our English democracy to the empiricism of such 
philosophers as Locke. But the real grounds of our democracy are more probably 
the Christian tradition of the spiritual value of each individual operating upon the 
circumstances that arose from the revolt of the aristocracy against the crown, with 
its resulting distribution of power. 


81 
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Russell’s lecture is written with all his racy charm, irony and humour. It is 
not, however, very consistently built up. He frequently goes off at tangents. Thus 
he tells us, in words that reveal something of the melancholia that troubled his youth 
and has probably influenced all his thought, that after being too hot to support life, 
our planet at last ‘* generated Neros, Jenghiz Khans, and Hitlers,” and will end by 
being too cold to support life, when ‘‘ peace will return.”? The real history of our 
planet is happily somewhat different. It reveals a steady increase and expansion 
of consciousness from amceba to man, and as far as man is concerned, a record of 
genius, nobility, and heroism at least as great as the criminal insanity of tyrants 
and dictators, to say nothing of the decency of millions of ordinary people. Sin and 
suffering exist in plenty (Christianity is centred in the Cross as well as the 
Resurrection) ; but the pessimist ignores the houses in the world and concentrates 
on the hospitals and prisons ; he tells us that man has always been at war, though 
he doesn’t say that war is only in some place and at some time and that for the 
mass of mankind in most places at most times peace is the norm; he forgets the 
order and beauty of the world, and concentrates on the cataclysms and earth- 
quakes ; he forgets that statistically happiness predominates over unhappiness, a 
statement that can easily be verified by asking how many hours of one’s life one 
has been ill, or frustrated, or in want, as compared with the innumerable hours (so 
easily taken for granted) of normal satisfaction and health. It is not the least 
logical feature of this pessimistic philosophy that in a world of predominant order, 
happiness, and expanding consciousness reality should be ultimately mindless and 
lifeless, Common sense would expect it to be somewhat nearer the theistic position. 
But theism is rejected ; so in order to make experience fit this fictitious mindlessness 
it has to be painted as black as possible. Unfortunately when the average man rejects 
God, he turns to the materialist totalitarianism which Russell so much deplores, 
and compensates for a fictitious mindlessness by inventing a fictitious future. 

Russell claims scientific support for his outlook. This purposeless see-saw .. . 
is all that science has to offer...°? But surely science does not “ offer” any such 
thing. It offers neither theism, nor creative evolution, nora “‘ purposeless see-saw ”’ : 
it offers a restricted number of material facts, and we deduce the rest according to 
our intellectual ability, temperament, and perhaps above all, our character. The 
** purposeless see-saw ”’ view, Russell adds, has not satisfied the philosophers. Why 
only the philosophers ? It has certainly not “ satisfied’ anyone ; and the fact that 
it is so very unsatisfactory is an excellent reason for regarding it with profound 
suspicion. But to return to the philosophers. In order to escape from see-sawism, 
Russell tells us that ‘‘ the philosopher first decides which are the features of the 
existing world that give him pleasure, and which are the features that give him 
pain,” and then persuades himself that the universe is getting more and more like 
the former. It is not, surely, what gives him pleasure or pain : we are most of us 
agreed on what is pleasant and painful. It is the means employed (at the moment 
by materialist totalitarianism) that are the problem. 

Russell reserves his strongest invective for Hegel. He tells us that ‘* Hegel’s 
philosophy is so cdd that one would not have expected him to be able to get sane 
men to accept it . . . ” Now far from being odd, Hegel‘s philosophy is a perfectly 
normal and logical development of the whole trend of metaphysical thought from 
Plato onwards. It is a profound and original synthesis of vital elements in the work 
of Plato, Augustine, Descartes, Berkely, Kant, and many others, and it is, on the 
whole, in harmony with the*basic postulates of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Chris- 
tianity. ‘‘ It can be quite easily expounded lucidly in words of one syllable,’’ says 
Russell, ‘“‘ but then its absurdity becomes obvious.”” Now W. T. Stace, in his great 
book The Philosophy of Hegel, has done precisely this : he has expounded the entire 
philosophy step by step, from the Idea of Being, through the Logic, the Philosophy 
of Nature, and the Philosophy of Spirit, to the ultimate Consciousness, in language 
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of the utmost simplicity, and what emerges is not absurdity but one of the most 
consummate achievements of intellectual genius in the whole history of thought. In 
Stace’s exposition we have the essential Hegel, shorn of his own turgid Germanic 
style and his equally turgid translators. Russell next proceeds to give us a sum- 
mary of Hegel’s philosophy, which is rather like playing a few notes, very out of 
tune, on a tin whistle, from Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and saying, ‘“‘ There you 
have Beethoven!” No doubt Russell is allergic to Hegel. The later Norman 
O’Neil, an admirable musician by all accounts, was similarly allergic to Beethoven ; 
but he admitted the prejudice, and did not attempt to justify it. Russell’s exposi- 
tion is curiously vague. According to Hegel, he says, “ real reality is timeless ” ; 
but for Hegel there is no “ real” reality but only one Reality which is manifest in 
three forms: the Idea in Itself (Thought) ; the Idea out of Itself (Nature); the 
Idea in and for Itself (Spirit). Russell says that some people might find Reality as 
Thought “a little dull,” and prefer ‘‘ thinking about Cape Horn and the South 
Pole...” But Hegel did not regard Cape Horn as a thought: it was part of 
nature (the Idea out of Itself), and as such distinct from Thought : it was, in fact, 
Cape Horn. What Hegel would have said was that ultimately, in its final analysis, 
it could be reduced to Thought or Idea—which is what all theistic religion 
says, i.e. God is Mind, and whatever exists proceeds from His Mind, albeit there 
are various modes of existence, one of which we call ‘“‘ matter,” and of material 
existences there is one we call ‘‘ Cape Horn.” Russell’s own philosophical position 
makes it just as doubtful as Hegel’s whether Cape Horn is quite what the man in 
the street thinks it to be. According to Russell, Hegel regards time as unreal, 
but for Hegel everything that exists is real, and time is simply one of the orders 
of reality by which the Idea is manifest. Russell also confuses the Philosophy of 
Nature with the Philosophy of Spirit. ‘‘ It might be thoughi,’’ he says, ‘* since the 
(Hegelian) metaphysic professes to apply to all Reality, that the temporal process 
which parallels it would be cosmic, but not a bit of it: it is purely terrestial, confined 
to recorded history. ...” Russell is mistaken here. The Philosophy of Nature 
is cosmic : it is the Philosophy of Spirit (the development of man) that is ‘* confined 
to recorded history.” Russell pokes fun at the dialectical analogies which contain 
some of Hegel’s most brilliant speculations. Thus he says that “ of China Hegel 
knew only that it was, therefore China illustrated the category of mere Being. Of 
India he knew only that the Buddhists believed in Nirvana, therefore India illus- 
trated the category of Nothing.” The Greeks and Romans illustrated Becoming. 
Put this way, as Russell puts it, the thing is absurd: the dice is loaded. But it 
can be put another way, i.e. Chinese philosophy in its simple acceptance of life is 
centred in Being: Indian philosophy with its renunciation is centred in Nothing : 
and the philosophy of the Greco-Roman world, with its blend of active-contem- 
plative may be regarded as centred in Becoming. But Russell’s main criticism is 
that political totalitarianism follows from the philosophy of Hegel. Now whatever 
Hegel may have thought, of the Prussian State, it is a travesty to say that Marxism 
and National Socialism followed inevitably from his philosophy. It is worth noting 
that for Hegel religion is a higher category than politics, and Christianity the Absolute 
Religion ; hence an atheist state such as Russia, or a pagan state such as Hitlerite 
Germany are unHegelian. It is unfortunately true that Hegel, whose influence on the 
modern world has been enormous, made his impact chiefly through the perversions 
of atheist and pagan interpreters; but the philosophy itself, in the hands of 
Catholics such as Przywara, is capable of a very different application. Hegel was 
above all a metaphysical thinker ; and if, as Russell rightly observes, mathematics 
and politics were the weakest part of his philosophy, it was because mathematics 
and politics are not, strictly speaking, philosophy at all—indeed they can restrict 
and inhibit thought, as mathematics seems to have done with Russell, and politics 
certainly did with Marx. Russell sums up his remarks on Hegel by saying that 
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“*to anyone who still cherishes the hope that man is a more or less rational 
animal, the success of this farrago of nonsense must be astonishing.” But to anyone 
who still cherishes the hope that man is a more or less rational animal the fact that a 
thinker of Russell’s ability can write as he does of Hegel is very astonishing indeed. 
So much for philosophical systems. Contrasting science with philosophy, 
Russeli tells us that science holds opinions “‘ tentatively and with a consciousness 
that new evidence may lead to their abandonment.” But science in itself, like 
every other order of knowledge, is neutral: it is men who are dogmatic or fair- 
minded ; and the history of science reveals an unhappy record of intolerance, and 
of persecution of scientist by scientist—less than religion, because the values 
of religion are so much more important, and one does not tend to get so angry 
when told that the theory of gravity, which one had formerly held, must be supple- 
mented by the theory of relativity, as when told that the Eternal Creator is a myth. 
Finally Russell tells us that empiricism ‘‘is to be commended not only on the 
ground of its greater truth, but also on ethical grounds. Dogma demands authority, 
rather than intelligent thought, as the source of opinion . . . ”’ It is surely obvious 
that dogma only demands authority because intelligent thought leads one, rightly 
or wrongly, to the conclusion that a particular dogma is true and that the authority 
to which it relates is genuine. Everyone will agree with Russell that democracy 
and empiricism in politics is a desirable thing, above all in the modern world ; but 
he has not made out a convincing case for his main thesis. Perhaps this lecture 
might have been more successful if it hed been less dogmatic on the subject of 

empiricism, and more empirical on the subject of dogma. 
RoBERT HAMILTON. 

Lonpbon. 





Revelation and Reason : The Christian Doctrine of Faith and Knowledge. By Emil 


Brunner.—Translated by Olive Wyon.—London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press.—xii + 440.—25s. 


Yea, hath God said? So spake the subtlest of all the beasts (Gen. iii. 1). When 
Karl Barth was challenged to say whether he believed the serpent spoke, he 
answered wittily that what mattered was not whether the serpent spoke, but what 
he said. 

To-day when the subject of Revelation in the full Christian sense comes up for 
serious discussion, the aggressive rationalists who have little confidence in the 
persuasiveness of their reasoning as well as the dogmatic unbelievers who believe 
with a passionate sectarian unbelief, ask the same question with all the primal scorn 
—Hath God said? For the controversy concerning Revelation rouses intense 
emotion among the serious, when men realise that they are fighting for the salvation 
of their souls. There is no quarter to be sought or given and there can be, among 
honourable and honest minds, no appeasements and no evasions. Has God in very 
deed and in Person broken the dark Dread, the inscrutable and eternal Mystery, in 
a temporal and historical event, by uttering His Word to man and by revealing 
Himself in Person, uniquely and finally in Jesus Christ, very God and very Man ? 
If so history and the historical critical method, working by normal scientific pre- 
possessions, must be reconsidered, and an answer given to the question how our 
rational nature is to relate itself to this faith in the Absolute Paradox. To this 
inquiry Brunner addresses himself in this work. It is probably the best Protestant 
study of the subject available in English or likely to become available for some 
time. The problem has naturally occupied him all through his many writings. 
Ten years ago appeared the English translation of his Philosophy of Religion.’ 
There he made the decisive statement : ‘‘ The object of faith is something which is 

1 International Library of Christian Knowledge. London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 
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absurd to reason, i.e. paradox ; the hall-mark of logical inconsistency clings to all 
genuine pronouncements of faith. In all periods when faith has been strong it has 
been the prime interest of theology to work out clearly the opposition of reason 
and revelation, of ‘ natural’ knowledge and will on the one hand and faith on the 
other hand, whereas conversely an apologetic attitude has characterised the eras 
poor in faith” (pp. 55-56). “The world . . . is a cracked mirror. . . . Reason 
which was created tc be a mirror of God is spoilt and split” (p. 97). It is no joke 
to say that man is cracked. His thought is beclouded and befuddled, his conscience 
polluted and dulled by sin, often so deeply as to make him unaware that he is a 
sinful creature at all, or that in this condition his reason is incompetent to cope 
with God’s Word or to admit the reality of such a Word. Reason thus becomes 
arrogant and asserts against Mystery, or at least against Revelation, its own 
sovereignty and totalitarian dictatorship. It will not allow the world in its utter- 
most distress and despair to believe that all things are to be brought to the captivity 
and obedience of Christ. It depersonalises into abstract categories the very idea of 
God and rejects what Brunner calls The Divine-Human Encounter where He is 
apprehended as ‘“ Thou ” and not as an “it,” and where man is addressed by the 
command and by the appeal of a Living God. In that small but important volume 
the central issue was directly treated and briefly covered.? 

This new and comprehensive book is his opus magnum on the same theme. The 
order of the title is deliberately chosen, not ‘‘ Reason and Revelation ”’ but “* Reve- 
lation and Reason.” It is so worded because reason does not govern Revelation 
but Revelation governs the purpose and meaning of reason. Revelation, if indeed 
its reality is accepted by faith, is now our primary and central event. Reason 
(whose functions are, of course, recognised as being as necessary as the multiplication 
table) takes its appropriate place, but never as subversive of Revelation. 

The student familiar with Brunner’s many books cannot fail to detect in this work 
a certain mellowing of tone and modification of temper, if not also of thought. He is 
at pains to make concessions and to placate antagonists. He will grant the philo- 
sophers and scientists all they demand if only they will observe what he calls ** the 
law of the closeness of relation.”’ There is no specifically Christian multiplication 
table, and the philosopher will have no need to be conscious of his Christianity when 
he is occupied with formal logic, though he will have need to appeal to his faith 
when he is concerned with questions of personality, of the community, or of the 
ultimate meaning of existence. Theology does not stand above philosophy. ‘‘ They 
both stand under Christ, the one in an inner, and the other in an outer circle ; the 
one with the task of understanding the message of Jesus Christ in its inmost depth 
of meaning, and thus of purifying the proclamation of the Gospel and ever anew 
basing it upon the Word of revelation ; the other with the task of making clear the 
truth of faith in order to throw light on the problems of Christian living in the 
world, and to help them [? men] to deal with these problems in a creative way ” 
(p. 896). ‘* Revelation includes, in faith, the reason, but reason never includes 
revelation ” (p. 388). And yet in all this the reader can hardly fail to scent a 
distant danger. The author gives at least one reader a slightly uncomfortable 
impression that while he is standing firmly on the side of Revelation, he is standing 
on one leg while reaching out with the other leg as far as he safely can dare without 
losing his balance and tumbling into the crevasse. 

Perhaps the “‘ feel” of his approach may be discerned i in the following passage. 
“Revealed knowledge is poles apart fron rational knowledge. These two forms of 
knowledge are as far from each other as heaven is from earth. And yet, in the very 
act of expressing this sentence, writing it down, and printing it, we have 
already put in use the whole apparatus of human reason and of human culture. 


2 The Divine-Human Encounter. S.C.M., 1944. (Reviewed in the Hispert JouRNAL 
January, 1945.) 
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Whoever forms sentences, even if they are sentences full of heavenly wisdom, does 
so, not only and not primarily. but still in the strength which comes from the fact 
that he possesses reason; for apart from reason there is only ‘ speaking with 
tongues ’—and perhaps not even this” (p. 16). But rationalists eager to develop 
and exploit Brunner’s concessions could hardly do so with a scrupulous regard to 
his qualifications. He tells us, for example, that “‘ revelation issues from a region 
which, as such, is not accessible to man. The absolutely Mysterious is not only 
partially hidden from the natural knowledge of man; it is wholly inaccessible to 
man’s natural faculties for research and discovery ” (p. 23). Revelation does not 
come from man but to man and is received only in faith. The sole object of faith is 
Jesus Christ, God in His personal revelation. It is not a general truth but the Person 
of Christ. ‘*‘ Hence God can never be found along any way of thought; for indeed 
this idea of God bursts through and destroys all the fundamental categories of 
thought: the absolutely antithetical character of the basic principles of contra- 
diction and identity. To want to think this God for oneself would mean insanity ” 
(pp. 46, 47). 

What faces us then in this great work is the revolution of mind that Christendom 
must achieve if it is to return to Christianity. The radical alternatives of modern 
theology as contrasted with modernistic theology are these: Is God to subject 
Himself finally to man’s reasoning powers and to a humanistic philosophy, 
or is the reason of a creature to find its function and validity in the right 
exercise of the freedom of choice and decision granted by the Creator? Is God 
the Alpha and the Omega or is Reason the Alpha which then very civilly 
consents to set up God as the Omega? Is God to be asked to leave the 
room in order that we may be spared the embarrassment of discussing in 
His very Presence whether he exists or not? Is God, the revealed Creator, prior 
to all our thinking and willing and actual existence, or are we to start anthropo- 
centrically with man as the measure of all things whose pride it is to provide himself 
with his own yard-stick to assess the meaning of the Mystery of Existence so that 
he must believe nothing which he has not discovered for himself? Is man radically 
a sinner and a sick soul needing desperately, and being offered, the eternal love and 
forgiveness of a redeeming Saviour? Or is he really at bottom a very fine fellow 
strutting out of his sensual dope-factory as the master of his fate and the captain 
of his soul? Perhaps it is already too late to persuade men to look around them 
and to ask themselves whether the world they see is, after these agonies of time, the 
same old Tower of Babel which they are busily re-building in order to attain (as far 
as materials and permits will allow) our desired “* higher standard of life ’’ and our 
cheap and shoddy heaven. 

J. M. Liuoyp THomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





Kantian Studies. By A. H. Smith.—Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1947.—Pp. i-vi + 
1—196.—15s. net. 


In his new book, which is obviously the result of many years’ reflection on the 
Critique of Pure Reason, the Warden of New College, Oxford, follows the English 
tradition of combining a positive and very different doctrine of his own with 
exposition and criticism of Kant. This method (which is not without disadvantages 
in regard to both the purposes it seeks to fulfil) is specially hampered in his case by 
the fact that his own views emerge fully only in another work already published, 
A Treatise on Knowledge. If I understand him aright, he regards individual con- 
sciousness as parts of one non-individual consciousness, and this has to be taken as 
the basis of many of his criticisms. At the same time he approaches Kant with the 
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realist presupposition of a sharp distinction between mental activity and its object 
—a distinction somewhat different from that drawn by Kant himself. This method 
—though at times it seems to lead to the assumption that Kant must be wrong if 
he differs from the Newtonian view of space—is in itself perfectly legitimate ; but 
if it is applied too soon, it may stand in the way of getting a grip on Kant’s doctrine 
as a whole. 

This brings me to my main criticism. Mr Smith seems to take for granted a 
view which I think is everywhere going out of fashion—the view that there is in 
Kant no consistent system, not even one subject to limitations and obscurities such 
as are inseparable from our human frailty. He continually emphasises Kant’s 
precarious grasp of his own doctrine and his failure to recognise the implications of 
his own argument. Like a kindly tutor dealing with the rough products of an 
undergraduate, he even tells us that the passages dealing with intuitive under- 
standing are perhaps hastily conceived—on the ground of difficulties which I must 
say seem to me largely artificial. We know that the Critique of Pure Reason is the 
product of long years of strenuous thinking. Ifthe results are of the kind described, 
it is hard to see why it should be thought deserving of so much detailed study. 

Kant himself always insisted that his system could be judged only as a whole ; 
but whether he was right or not, it remains certain that unless we have some view 
of the whole, there is no check upon the manifold interpretations which may be 
given of isolated passages. In offering alternative explanations of Kant’s state- 
ments Mr Smith shows the utmost ingenuity, and he argues about the various 
possibilities with the greatest impartiality—in this he is reminiscent of the late Mr 
H. W. B. Joseph at his best. But with it all the reader gets further and further 
from any hope of seeing what was the general doctrine which Kant was trying so 
hard to expound, or else he becomes convinced—and this appears to me a mistake 
—that while Kant had a remarkable insight into a variety of problems, he was 
completely incapable of offering any coherent solution. And in the absence of any 
controlling check Mr Smith is led to discuss, and even to adopt, interpretations 
which are fundamentally at variance with the whole Critical Philosophy. Thus, for 
example, he maintains that when Kant says that consciousness of my existence in 
time means consciousness of something external to me, he must mean that time is 
the “ something outside me,” and so that in effect time is the object of external 
sense. He takes Kant’s view to imply—although Kant himself failed to see it— 
that understanding can be conscious of non-sensible particulars. He seems to 
assume throughout that because Kant holds time and space and the categories to 
be imposed by the mind, he must mean that particular temporal and spatial and 
categorial relations must be imposed by the mind. What is even more disturbing 
is his apparently taking it for granted that Kant cannot be serious in claiming to be 
an empirical realist as well as a transcendental idealist—as is particularly obvious 
on p. 115, where it leads him to amend the text in a way which seems to me un- 
intelligible. 

Mr Smith has shown great courage in tackling the most difficult and obscure 
problems in the Critique of Pure Reason—particularly our knowledge of self and 
the relation between inner and outer sense. There could be no more exacting 
mental discipline for a Kantian specialist than to follow in detail all the twists and 
turnings of a criticism which is always independent and carefully argued. It may 
be that I am too deeply committed to certain interpretations to be an impartial 
judge, but in spite of all his subtlety I am unable to see that Mr Smith has either 
disposed of Kant’s doctrine or supplied a central clue to its proper understanding. 
He raises a large number of interesting questions which ought to be considered in 
their relation to his own positive doctrine, but this is a topic which lies outside the 
scope of the present review. H. J. Parton. 

OxForD. 
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Kani et le probléme du temps. By Jacques Havet.—Gallimard, Paris.—1947.— 
Pp. 1-230.—170 fr. 

M. HAvEtT’s special interest is the problem of time and the relation between know- 
ledge of self and knowledge of the world. His book is an astonishing performance 
for a man of his age—he was only twenty-four when he wrote it—astonishing even 
for a Frenchman. In addition to possessing great natural ability he must have 
been put on the right lines very early. Indeed his writing suggests that much 
valuable French work, practically unknown in England, must have been done on 
Kant in comparatively recent years. He has also made use of recent speculations 
on time by Heidegger and others. 

His central thesis is that Kant’s system, including the ideality of time, receives 
its full significance only when we make a further supposition, namely, that besides 
the objective time which Kant saw must be imposed by the mind there is also a 
real time—the subjective time of the pure act by which mind constitutes both the 
empirical self and the physical world and also manifests in practice its freedom of 
the will. He believes that Kant has been the first to set forth the modern problem 
of temporality, which he regards‘as the central problem of metaphysics. When 
we reject the transcendent thing in itself and abandon any suggestion of timeless 
action in the intelligible world, we are led to see in the “ eternal Kantism ” a 
philosophy of the temporal. 

M. Havet has the great merit of combining his special interest with a synoptic 
view of Kant’s doctrine. He sees very clearly that the mind must start from 
neutral sensations and construct both a spatial world and a history of the self, and 
that these together must constitute one system in objective time such that the 
physical world not only can, but must, be in temporal and causal relations with our 
conscious mental states. He thus has a grip both on Kant’s empirical realism and 
his transcendental idealism. He even insists, I believe correctly, that there must 
be in this view a correspondence between mental realities and our own bodies—a 
point on which Kant’s doctrine is habitually misunderstood. In addition, he brings 
out the relation between these doctrines and Kant’s conception of our mind as 
finite and discursive in contrast with a conceivable intuitive understanding. And, 
finally, he connects these epistemological doctrines with similar doctrines in regard 
to freedom of the will and moral action. 

Thus, whether he is right or wrong, M. Havet sets forth a central point of view 
from which Kant’s doctrines can be understood and, when necessary, amended. 
His work is so considerable an achievement, and gives such promise of still better 
things, that criticism may seem an almost ungracious check to the enthusiasm of 
youth. His main thesis of two times is certainly an attempt to meet a real difficulty, 
whether or not it provides a satisfactory solution. Further study should enable 
him to get rid of some errors of detail and perhaps to see more in certain sides of 
Kant’s doctrine which he is at present too ready to reject or which he has failed 
fully to understand. Thus he repeats the common error that Kant declared the 
intelligible world to be merely a point of view. What Kant said was that the concept 
of the intelligible world was only a point of view. This isa very different state- 
ment, and when we remember that the concept of the sensible world is equally a 
point of view, it is clear enough that we cannot read into it any abandonment of the 
thing in itself. Indeed M. Havet does not appear to me to do justice to Kant’s 
doctrine on this point ; and if he is right, as I am sure he is, in rejecting any specu- 
lative theory about timeless action in the intelligible world, he may in this respect 
be nearer Kant’s own view than he thinks. He also, in my opinion, fails to see the 
compatibility, and indeed the complementary character, of the objective and 
subjective deductions. These and other defects will doubtless correct themselves 
in time with further study, and my one wish is that he may go on and prosper. 

OxFORD. H. J. Paton. 
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RELIGION AND SOCIETY 89 


Religion and Society. By Radhakrishnan.—Allen and Unwin, Ltd.—Pp. 242.— 
10s, 6d. net. 


TuE book is based on lectures delivered in 1942 in the Universities of Calcutta 
and Benares, and parts of it are more suitable for Western readers comparatively 
uninformed on Indian topics, than they can have been for the original audience, 
most of whom would be so conversant with the subjects discussed that many of 
the details must have appeared commonplace knowledge. Moreover, it would have 
been an advantage if the book had received its final form after the close of the War. 
In 1942 Indian leaders were still smarting under the blunder by which they were 
dragged into the war without their explicit and official consent, and the country 
was in very great peril from enemy action. Although Professor Radhakrishnan is 
much too broadminded and prophetic in his attitude ever to be the close prisoner 
of a date, he would have reached greater detachment and more equitable judgements 
had he waited until the dawning of victory when he would have found that, while 
some of his fears had been justified others had been proved to be wholly imaginary. 

Our author cannot help being conscious of his world-wide reputation in his own 
subjects, and in virtue of this he naturally feels that he ought to be a leader of his 
own countrymen and others in this mad world in which they find themselves ; but 
he does not quite know how to get down to his task. He is on the side of the angels 
in his vehement and very sincere denunciation of evil, and his imaging of the ideal, 
but in his human capacity as a giver of practical counsels he sits rather too fre- 
quently, and not very comfortably, on a fence between conservatism and liberalism. 
He makes much use of the distinction between absolute and relative morality, 
between Utopias and schemes of practical reform, but this does not altogether ease 
his own spirit or carry assurance of his readers. 

Of the depth of his own convictions there is no doubt whatsvever. In the first 
two chapters—which are decidedly the best in the book—he breaks out beyond the 
disastrous divisions of nationalism. In his view “ the world is not intended to be 
the battle-ground of warring nations but the commonwealth of different groups, 
co-operating in a constructive effort to achieve dignity, noble living and prosperity 
for all.” Such an aim can be reached, he thinks, only by a recovery of spiritual 
values, a sense of the indefeasible worth of the individual and a conviction of the 
brotherhood of humanity as a composite reflection of the Divine Reality. He con- 
siders that many of the ills of modern civilisation are the results of the persistence 
of the Marxist view of life, and subjects that view to a trenchant analysis in which 
he shows that Marxism is an upside-down conception of the relative importance of 
men and things, and that it surrenders man as a prisoner of his environment, help- 
less in the grip of relentless fate, failing to see that real power is vested in spirit, 
and genuine progress results from the ideals of individuals. Marxists have attempted 
to balance the social pyramid on its apex, and have not realised the difference 
between the conditions and the causes of advance. 

Nationalism and economic necessity may be the nearer loyalties, but are not 
ultimate, and, if taken as ultimate, lead to recurrent wars, either between nations 
or between classes. Towards the end of this chapter Professor Radhakrishnan 
slides rather too easily—as Pericles (whom he quotes) did before him from the notion 
of crude equality to that of equality tempered by considerations of capacity, but he 
shows how this modification tends in the direction of the tyranny of the “‘ party.” 
Nevertheless, he finds even in the crude notion a witness to the fundamental truth 
of the inescapable dignity of the individual, where lies the dynamic of democracy, 
and we are thus guided onwards to the conviction that true democracy can be 
preserved, not by force of any kind, but by a spiritual renewal. 

In Chapter III he argues that this need can be met most fully by Hinduism 
which, with its dominating conception of the Divine Unity, and its subordination 
of the individual to a community very closely knit together by caste and custom, 
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is fitted to be a world-penetrating faith. Hindu religion, though rooted in an 
abstract and mostly negative ideal of unity, is in its practical aspect comprehended 
under the term, dharma, or the religious consecration, in every detail, of traditional 
usage. This conception of Dharma is protean in its variety, an exceedingly elastic 
tissue which can justify almost every practice, which, indeed can, and does, streng- 
then the loyalty to the community of the individual, but can also be made to conform 
to his wayward desires, especially if he be a leader and in a position to provide a 
norm for his contemporaries. In his review of actual conditions Professor Radhak- 
rishnan is very much at ease in the Hindu Zion, and it is in many ways a very con- 
venient ethic which he preaches under the egis of religion, a combination of con- 
servatism and liberalism—conservatism bordering on compromise, and liberalism 
hardly sufficiently protective against license. 

In regard to this chapter the question immediately suggests itself whether this 
is typical Hinduism. It is, of course, formally Hinduism, but in broader relations, 
the answer is that it is both more and less than Hinduism. It is more because in his 
life-experience Professor Radhakrishnan has drawn spiritual help from many sources 
besides Hinduism—he quotes more frequently, for example, from the Psalms and 
the Old Testament prophets than do many Christian theologians—and has so 
absorbed these influences into his own religious consciousness, that, being formally 
a Hindu, he tends almost unconsciously and without any deliberate intention of 
misleading, to claim that this wider content is all part of the essence of Hinduism. 
His teaching is less than Hinduism because it is doubtful whether leading Hindu 
thinkers—-Sankara in the past, and orthodox pundits in the present—would accept 
his interpretation and would not rather regard it as tending to laxity. And he 
himself is led into certain contradictions. He claims that Hinduism is world 
comprehensive and suitable for all peoples. But, what about his own definition of 
Hinduism ? “A Hindu,” he says, “ is for our purposes, one who adopts in his life 
and conduct any of the religious traditions developed in India on the basis of the 
Vedas. Not only those who are born of Hindu parents, but those who trace Hindu 
ancestry on either side, and do not belong to Islam or Christianity, are Hindus.” 
Not much sign there of any path by which the outsider can enter the allegedly 
comprehensive Hindu fold! All the same, Professor Radhakrishnan becomes ever 
and again a vigorous, enlightened and prophetic reformer, even in regard to Hindu 
society. He believes in progress—‘‘ by becoming better than we were, we realise 
that we could become better than we are,” and, again, “‘ If the living faith of the 
dead becomes the dead faith of the living, there can be no progress.” In this mood 
he vehemently denounces the caste system especially the doctrine of untouch- 
ability, with its exclusiveness born of “* jealousy, greed and fear.’ 

His treatment of the topic of “‘ Women in Hindu Society,” is a compilation 
of useful information, and more suitable, as has been already hinted for Western 
readers than for his original audience. . His defence of arranged marriage is more 
subtle than convincing. He argues that the man only marries his ideal of woman 
and that the precise individual only illustrates a principle and is of little importance— 
a rather abstract and philosophic view of matrimony. Nothing could be finer than 
his denunciation of the “‘ double standard ” and other disabilities which press hardly 
upon women in India, and he holds a high doctrine of the sanctity of the marriage 
relationship. 

The concluding chapter is a brilliant exposure of the illusions of war, and it ends 
with a well-balanced eulogy of Mr Gandhi, in which is explained clearly and forcibly 
the distinction between active and passive resistance, and again between the latter 
and cowardice. In place of this particular peroration we would have preferred a more 
general summation of the argument of a book which, we hope, is only the, in itself, 
very useful, precursor of a much larger work dealing with the same important topics. 


ToORPHINS, ABERDEENSHIRE. W. S. UrQuHart. 
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CONFLICT IN CHRISTOLOGY 91 


Conflict in Christology. A Study of British and American Christology from 1889- 
1914. By John Stewart Lawton.—S.P.C.K.—Pp. 324.—Price 20s. net. 


Tuts study of British and American theology, and especially of Christology, during 
the quarter of a century preceeding 1914, is the outcome of wide and intelligent 
reading. Mr Lawton leaves German theology out of account, at least directly, 
though he recognises its comprehensive influence upon the English-speaking world. 
He deals mainly with British authors, despite his title, and thinks that little distinc- 
tion can be made between the theologians on the two sides of the Atlantic, except 
that the Americans are more outspoken in their conservatism on the one hand, 
and, on the other, more avid in the acceptance of the conclusions of German critics 
than are their British contemporaries. 

The method of the writer is avowedly historical and descriptive, and for the 
most part he refrains from judgements as to adequacy. On occasion, however, he 
falls below—or rises above—his expressed intention and betrays a certain amount 
of bias in favour of conservative theology and is not altogether wholehearted in his 
abandonment of the a priori in favour of the empirical. - The book is so useful that 
it is a pity it is not more encouraging for the study of the subject with which it deals. 

He is rather obsessed by the first part of his title, and leaves us with the impres- 
sion that the controversies of the earlier Christian centuries, which he carefully 
relates to the discussion in his own chosen period, and the tension revealed in modern 
times between orthodoxy and the newer historical and psychological points of view, 
present a sorry tale of which he is a little weary. In fact, his method of treatment 
frequently results in the conclusion that the modern liberals in theology have in the 
end fallen into the same errors as those upon whom they are sitting in judgement, 
and so, all together, they and their opponents come out by the same door as that 
by which they went in. 

Our author does not seem to get very much of value or satisfaction out of his 
objective study of his period, and is on the whole sorry, in a slightly condescending 
manner, for the liberal theologians who figured prominently in it. He describes 
them as making ineffective efforts to save themselves from drowning in the lake 
of humanism and agnosticism, and compares them to some ‘“‘ lost climber slipping 
slowly but inevitably down a precipitous cliff into the abyss below, clutching now 
at a boulder and now at a clump of shrubs, only to find that they cannot bear his 
weight.” 

The tension between orthodoxy and liberalism, increased by the fact that 
theology had clung to a priori methods, long after natural science had abandoned 
them, is exhibited in its various phases and shown to be due to the growth of “* Higher 
criticism,’ the insistence upon the scientific (on the whole anti-miraculous) and 
historical points of view. The preliminary caution is given us that we must not 
expect the historical and psychological foundations to be able to bear the whole 
weight of evangelic truths. The affiliation of the modern controversies with those 
which occupied the minds of theologians of the early Christian centuries is also 
shown, with a penetrating understanding of the differences between the modern 
and the ancient categories of thought ; but the book is chiefly concerned with the 
liberal writers of the selected period, who had this in common amongst themselves— 
their belief in the priority of the histprical and their demand for psychological unity 
in the presentation of the doctrine of the Person of Christ. What was new in the 
period was the combination of these two attitudes or demands. 

The book is not easy reading, but of course throughout the topics are difficult 
of apprehension. The material is not very well arranged, the sequence of the 
chapters not being always obvious, and there is a good deal of unnecessary repetition. 
The author has a disconcerting habit of beginning the discussion of a subject, and 
then saying that it will be taken up again in a later chapter, the result being a con- 
stant postponing of criticism of what we have got, in view of what we are about to 
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get—a sort of unconsciously defensive postponing of judgement. There ar 
occasional outbursts into unnecessarily severe language, sometimes slightly unfair, 
as when he accuses of irreverence a school of thought-which had a most profound 
and elevating influence at the turn of the century, and suggests that the opinions 
of a leading Anglican divine have consequences which ‘ verge on the theologically 
obscene.’”’ But as a rule the verdicts passed are calm and judicial. 

In regard to the early part of the period under review the opinion of the author 
is that the assumption of Christ’s true humanity was so widely accepted that much 
of the work of teachers like Dr Gore was superfluous and wasted energy, He asks 
ironically whether we could really envisage Dr Gore as expecting to be attacked by 
a group of Docetist dons when he reached the senior common room after one of his 
addresses. The controversy between the Conservatives and the Liberals began 
historically with the question of the limitation of Christ’s knowledge, which, again 
led to the problem of his infallibility and the further question of whether authority 
could be based on a human mind’s becoming attuned to the Infinite mind or required 
the direct application of the wisdom of God to Christ’s person. This question 
broadened out into the problem of the relation of the Divine and the human in the 
Person of Christ. The old idea of the *‘ two Natures ”? was now impossible, because 
it was based on the old realism of ‘‘ Substance ’’ and disappeared with the disap- 
pearance of that doctrine as an effective philosophical category. Much of Mr 
Lawton’s book is indeed concerned with thé attempts of modern authors to find 
substitutes for the old substance doctrine, and he deals successively with various 
attempts, such as the doctrine of the ego, the idea of personality as relationship, 
the subconscious, and so on. Incidentally, his treatment of Dr Sanday’s valuable 
theory of the subconscious is hardly up to the level of the rest of the book. The 
various kenotic theories are subjected to intensive scrutiny and are mostly rejected 
on the ground that they are logically inconsistent, or would leave us with a negative 
rather than a positive centre of Christian devotion. Mr Lawton is hardly more 
favourable to theories which attempt to work upward from Christ’s human con- 
sciousness to his Divinity. He lays little stress on the results yielded by analysis 
of the Messianic consciousness and thinks that in general the theories do not raise 
us above the human level and do not present us with a picture-of Christ which is 
consistent with that given in the New Testament. The criticism of the instability 
of the Ritschlian system given in the book is particularly valuable, but he hardly 
does justice to those who in modern days have attempted in their Christology to 
satisfy the demands of a consistent theory of personality as applied to the person 
of Christ. According to his opinion Edward Caird is too abstract and Hegelian, 
and John Caird confines himself too exclusively to the presentation of a morally 
perfect being who represents the nature of God and makes possible for humanity 
participation in the Divine life. Dr'Temple’s theory of the congruence of two wills 
or, rather, personalities, is held by our author to be more successful than those of 
many of his predecessors of the same school of thought, but his theory is too full of 
internal contradictions to merit unqualified acceptance. 

Towards the end of the book the remark occurs that “‘ the scholar in his study 
tends to forget that the man in the street is either an agnostic or a fundamentist.” 
We are inclined to think that Mr Lawton remembers this contrast rather too well, 
and sharpens his antitheses to finer points than either history or logic requires, 
thus landing himself in unnecessary difficulties. He is so impressed by the conflict 
between two opposing points of view that he can see the results of discussion only 
as compromises which yield no secure conclusion. He is gloomy over the move- 
ments of thought presented in the study of his chosen period, but thinks that there 
is a moral in “ the sorry story ’”—which is more sorry as told by him than the facts 
warrant. According to him the moral is two-fold—a warning and an appeal. 
The warning is that the rejection of the miraculous—and he might have paid more 
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ESSAYS ON ZIONISM AND JEWISH-ARAB CO-OPERATION 93 


attention to the changing and more favourable attitude to the miraculous in recent 
thought—makes nonsense of any attempt to construct a Christology. The appeal 
is for reliance upon the Church ; seeing that the work of Christ is for all ages it is 
foolish to suppose that any one age—even the ages of the New Testament writers, 
is sufficient for the interpretation of Christian truth. ‘* The tradition of the Church,” 
he says, ‘“‘ —not so much in the sense of hidden reminiscence or extra-Scriptural 
doctrine, but rather the traditional consensus of belief within that body—is absolutely 
indispensable for the right apprehension of Christian truth.” That is his funda- 
mental point of view. We wish he had presented the conception of the Church in 
a more robust aspect—not so much as a refuge for disappointed thinkers falling 
back on the past, but as a society of earnest and devout searchers after truth. 

It is an attitude which if rigidily maintained might be disastrous, but which if 
cecumenically and spiritually interpreted is full of promise. 


W. S. Urquuart. 
ToRPHINS, ABERDEENSHIRE. 





Essays on Zionism and Jewish-Arab Co-operation. Edited by M. Buber, J. L. 
Magnes, E. Simon.—Ihud (Union) Association, Jerusalem.—Pp. 124. 


A croup of Jews in Palestine, including several of the most respected leaders of 
the community, have been devoted for years to the idea of an undivided, bi-national, 
self-governing polity in which Arabs and Jews should have an equal part. They 
formed an association known as Thud (i.e. Union) ; and gave evidence before the 
Anglo-American Enquiry Commission last year. Their spokesmen were Dr Magnes, 


§ President of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Professor Martin Buber, the 


ethical philospher, Mr Smilansky, a veteran agriculturist. Their testimony before 
the Commission has been published ; and now we have to supplement it in English 
this collection of essays expounding their conception of Zionism and Jewish-Arab 
co-operation. Most of the papers are translations from articles which appeared 
in the Hebrew monthly review of the society. But there are original contributions 
that set out for the English reader the principles of the group. 

Were we living in an age of reason and humanity, these principles could hardly 
fail to be accepted. They were in the main adopted in the recommendations of the 
Anglo-American Commission ; and presumably they will be considered by the 
United Nations Organisation when the Palestine problem is laid before the General 
Assembly. 

Dr Magnes puts the problem of the Jewish State squarely. Can it be obtained 
except through violence and warfare ? Through the tragic terrorist outrages, the 
conception of a Jewish Palestine loyal to England has been impaired ; and therefore 
British opinion has veered away from the idea of the state. The alternative, 
which Dr Magnes advocates, is a bi-national state in which Jewish genius for 
government would be given full play. That aim can be attained through argument 
and persuasion, and finally through life itself. As to Jewish immigration, which is 
the crux of the present crisis, he urges that Jews should be admitted up to parity 
of numbers, which would mean an admission of over half a million. When parity 
is reached, Jews and Arabs would have to come to an arrangement about future 
immigration. To partition he is firmly opposed. ‘*‘ We think if the bi-national 
state with self-government were made the poiicy of the British and the American 
Governments and of other governments, and if both Jews and Arabs understood 
that this policy had the approval of the United Nations, in the course of not a very 
long period they would be finding one another increasingly year by year.” 

Professor Buber has a more philosophical and less direct approach. The 
problem, as he views it, is the intra-national basis of Jewish settlement, which 
starts from the positive relations between neighbouring and inter-dependent nations 
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when considering the given economic and political facts. The international 
approach, ‘on the other hand, which has. hitherto prevailed, ‘‘ gives predominance 
to the more abstract relations between civilised nations as entities.” It is a mistake 
to allow the political principle to be decisive. The bi-national state would aim 
at a social structure based on the reality of two peoples living together ; and it 
would stress the functional aspects of government. 

The background of Jewish life in Palestine to-day is filled in by Gerda Luft, 
the widow of the Jewish labour leader Arlosoroff—who was murdered in 1933. 
She analyses the egocentric fanaticism of the young Jewish generation: “‘ It is 
intensely suspicious of all that is not Jewish, even more of all that is not Palestinian 
Jewish. . . . They feel no urge, and in some cases have no possibility of acquainting 
themselves with the outside world ; of evaluating its interests, intentions, views 
and cares, and of bringing them into some relationship with Palestinian Jewish 
questions asa whole.” Opinion is led astray by the hail of propaganda which storms 
over Palestine. While formerly Zionism stressed new social experiments, to-day 
the national factor overshadows the social. 

The danger of analogies in the thought of the activists is pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Koebner, who holds the Chair of Modern History at the University of Jeru- 
salem. The parallel of Ireland after the First World War is constantly quoted to 
support the efficacy of activism, and even of terrorism, in making the British 
Government grant the demand for a state. In fact, Irish violence, if it attained 
anything at all, arrived at the opposite of what the Jews want to force the English 
to do in Palestine. The English left Ireland and abandoned the Irish to them- 
selves. It looks as if that. analogy may hold in Palestine. 

Amongst the essays translated from the Hebrew review some give most useful 
information about Arab-Jewish co-operation. Thus in the municipality of Haifa, 
where the two communities are evenly divided, the relations have been constantly 
good under a Jewish mayor. In labour matters the co-operation has been less 
successful. The Palestine Labour League, which was formed in 1927 amongst 
Arabs by the comprehensive Jewish labour organisation, with a view to create a 
common body of Jewish and Arab workers, remains the smallest of the trade 
unions among the Arab workers. While the two labour communities understand 
the need for unity, their political aims are still opposed ; and that stands in the 
way of economic co-operaticn. 

Some of the articles are too obviously translated from the Hebrew and are 
written in rather theoretical language. Others again are transitory, concerned 
with such questions as whether the Ihud society should give evidence before the 
Commission of Enquiry. What matters, however, in the collection of essays is 
the proof of the continuous activity of Jewish leaders and of a wing of the labour 
movement in order to carry through the programme of a unitary state. The 
Achilles heel of the programme is the question of immigration. There is nothing 
to show, on the one hand, that the Arabs will consider a basis of parity, and on the 
other hand that the Jews will be satisfied with the condition of a permanent minority. 
It requires an act of faith, that co-operation in economic and political life will 
gradually remove the fears on either side of majority and minority. Ihud is a 
party of faith. 

Norman BENTWICH. 
LonpDon, 





Mass Man and Religion. By E. G, Lee.—Hutchinson & Co.—16s.—Pp. 160. 


TnHosE who have followed Mr E. G. Lee’s weekly page of notes since he became 
Editor of The Inquirer in the Autumn of 1939, will appreciate his qualifications for 
writing this diagnostic of our times—and the way out. Mr Lee is in the vanguard 
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of the “ Remnant ” who preserve the personal experience of religion and the feeling 
for the individual worth of human personality in an age where “ mass man ” has 
lost the sense of both. 

Readers of Leavis and Thompson’s Culture and Environment, of George Sturt’s 
The Wheelwright’s Shop and the whole literature that has flowed from that direction, 
are familiar with the assessment of the depression in our personal and social values 
since mechanisation replaced the last practices of handicraft in the early twentieth 
century. World wars, loss of Christian faith, mechanisation, urbanisation and 
mass-sociology have all occurred together. The formal elements of a Christian 
culture and tradition are still with us, but they seem irrelevant to mass man under 
the conditions that now shape him. At no time was so much talked about, and done 
for, education, but never has it been able to give so little satisfaction to hungering 
souls. Mr Lee is at his best when describing the forlornness, the “ chronic spiritual 
anxiety ”’ (p. 76), of modern mass man. If the reader will turn to pp. 41-45, he will 
find a telling description of the changes that have come over a typical Cathedral 
city since the peaceful midsummer of 1913. Mr Lee has chosen the peaceful pro- 
vincial town—and what better ?—to contrast the sense of quiet neighbourliness and 
purposiveness that prevailed in the earlier period with the noise, anonymity and 
disintegrating panic that now grip a formless urban mass. 

Mr Lee does not formally discuss the contemporary doctrine of ‘‘ Humanism,” 
but, by implication, he tries it, and finds it wanting. All that is characteristically 
“human ” has, paradoxically enough, been built up from the experience of God. 
The animal, man, has become human, so to speak, by finding God ; but, losing God 
to fix his gaze on the human, reverts to the animal. This loss of the sense of God, 
as Mr Lee sees, is the root of allour woes. ‘Men concentrate on moving, seeing, 
and hearing, they attempt to adjust their creations to facts, rather than to any 
complex standard of truth, beauty, and goodness that exists in and above time ” 
(p. 80). The present reviewer would prefer it had Mr Lee used the beautiful and 
completely expressive word ‘‘ God ” throughout his book, instead of the historically 
vaguer ‘* Absolute,” though the author no doubt wished to appeal to a range of 
readers whom the more religious word annoys. Mr Lee has seen through all this 
loose talk about ‘* humanity,” as he tellingly shows in the sentence : “‘ To end the 
religion of community, with all its dangers for the future, it is necessary not only 
to get outside community but outside such a self-deceiving concept as humanity as 
well’ (p. 66). History is full of surprises. The very Renaissance movement that 
opened with the admiration for divine man has closed with the bewildered anxiety 
and self-hatred of mass man. So few are the demands that we now make on life, 
that we allow ourselves and our culture to be destroyed without a murmur. The 
next chapter opens when man can genuinely look beyond human society, once 
more, for his scale of values. Humanism is not enough: as Mr Lee says—* duty 
is a thin word when applied to religion” (p. 34). “* The dividing-line between 
religion and morality lies in this: morality in its essence serves the present ; it 
maintains what already exists: Religion serves the future, for it calls into being 
through the eye of faith something that does not exist yet ; it creates the future 
through the flame of intuitional certainty ” (p. 125). rs 

There are some things that cannot be put into words, for not all experience is 
intellectual. Religion uses myth, but not consciously, to satisfy the longings that 
are beyond formal language. Christian tradition and practice are full of myth and 
symbol, but unfortunately the myth and symbol no longer satisfy mass man. One 
of our problems is that myth cannot be deliberately created, and yet it is desperately 
needed. Hence, as Mr Lee shows, the extraordinary rise of the National myth in 
the nineteenth century, and its vulgarisation in the twentieth. If, as he says, the 
ultimate fact for a Russian is that he is a Russian, then he can never be united 
with a German. The self-sufficient Nation has taken the place of the majesty of 
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God, the sacrifice of Christ and the dignity of man. But, whereas the old myth 
purified and uplifted men, the new myth of Nationalism has restored that moral 
arbitrariness that the prophets, saints, mystics and martyrs purged from the 
nature of God and religious experience. So our sad case is that we live longing for 
a new myth, a new sense of religious urgency that will deliver us from our present 
alternatives of the evil myth of Nationalism or spiritual deadness—and that, at 
present, it would seem, is as far as we can get. 

Following the author’s thoughts, we sense with him the difficulty, almost the 
bewilderedness, of the sincere Christian and democrat in facing his political obliga- 
tions in the present state of affairs. The mechanism of contemporary political 
parties gives us little opportunity to exercise deliberate, conscious choice; the 
nature and scale of modern war make it difficult for us to support it without ques- 
tion ; and the economic bullying by bigger powers makes it difficult for spiritual 
democracies to keep their just pride. Humanism can solve none of these problems, 
indeed only exacerbate them. Only a return to the “ Absolute ” can give man the 
sense of the universal and eternal standards he has lost. 

Mr Lee writes about mass man, but for mass man, too. He does not despise 
those who are so reduced in their spiritual condition, but by appeal and argument 
presents their condition to them. The language is simple, direct and forceful, the 
manner sincere. It is the spiritual autobiography not only of Mr Lee, but also of 
all of us who have tried to preserve a sense of value in a mass civilisation. 


J. C. G. Burton. 
IPpswIcH. 








